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OUR SYMPATHIES WITH AMERICA. 


MONG the many weaknesses which the Americans have 
shown in their troubles, there is one at least which, in 
English eyes, ought to be amiable—their craving for English 
sympathy. It is true that this craving has displayed itself 
in rather a singular way, and one not calculated to call forth 
avery ardent response. It has taken the form of blustering 
abuse and rodomontading defiance. Almost before any 
English statesman had had time to open his lips upon the sub- 
ject, it was assumed that we were going to do everything that 
was hostile and treacherous. All sorts of threats were hurled 
at us in return for our imaginary offences. France was to 
be called in against us. and the star-spangled banners were 
once more to be seen beside the eagles, with all the other 
terrible phantasmagoria of Gallic intervention which is now 
displayed by every peevish fool in the world who has received 
what he imagines to be an injury or an affront. When it 
was found that we were not going to do anything at all, we 
were blackguarded for that. Then it was attempted to 
awaken our interest in the American cause by the promise 
of a piratical expedition against Canada, to be undertaken 
the moment the interesting cause was victorious—an incident 
in the affair on which Mrs. Stowe and her party do not find 
it desirable to dwell. It is our belief that at the bottom of 
all this menace and vituperation a craving for our sympathy 
really lies, only that it shows itself in an unmannerly and 
somewhat ignoble fashion. We do not agree with the Zimes 
in thinking that England stands in American opinion on the 
level of the least favoured nation. We believe, on the con- 
trary, that there is no nation whose esteem they so much 
desire ; and that it is because they so much desire our esteem 
that they rail at us and bully us so much. 

The Americans crave for our sympathy, and, in a reason- 
able measure, they possess it. They have done their utmost 
to disgust and repel us. They have flourished in our faces 
manifestoes of buccaneering aggression. The statesmen and 
diplomatists by whom they have allowed themselves to be 
represented have exceeded in insolence, in ruffianism, in 
profligate dishonesty, all other statesmen and diplomatists 
with whom we have had to deal ; and some natural exulta- 
tion could not fail to be felt at the total break-down, in the 
face of real difficulties, of a set of low-bred swaggerers who had 
been “ chawing up creation” with their lies and their bluster, 
with their forged Oregon maps and their Monroe doctrines. 
Something has been added to the cup of bitterness by dema- 
gogues on this side of the water, who have poked American 
institutions into our faces till we are sick of the very sound. 
But notwithstanding all this, there is no Englishman worthy 
of the name who does not feel that we have a deeper interest 
in the fortunes of America than in those of any other nation 
in the world. There is no Englishman worthy of the name 
who would not heartily do anything in his power to pull 
the Americans through their difficulties, provided they would 
only promise to keep on decent terms with their relations, 
As to interest in the war, if that is what they want, they 
may assure themselves it is the one absorbing topic. It 
fills the Z'imes, as they may see. It is the grand theme of 
conversation, as they may easily be assured. Everybody 
thinks that it is a “screamer,” and that Bull’s Run was 
the most magnificent whipping ever received upon that 
Continent, completely throwing into the shade any paltry 
miscarriage to which we can lay claim, such as that of 
Bunker's Hill. 

Our sympathy has been shown in the manner which the 
Americans hereafter, moralizing on the past, will perceive 
to have been the best and deepest. We have held our 
tongues when there was no chance of our advice being 
taken. We have done nothing when we could do no 
good. The state of the case is plain enough. The natural 


process by which the New World, like the Old, is to be 
divided into nations, for the mutual benefit of the diffe- 
rent populations, has commenced. The enormously over- 
grown territory is cleft in two by a disruption between 
two different social systems. The Slave States have parted 
from the Free. If the Northerners had been trained to 
political moderation and self-command, they would quietly 
accept the judgment of Nature. But they have been 
trained in the opposite school of extravagance and self- 
conceit ; they have been taught to think that the only 
power on earth is their petulant will; and they have at 
their head statesmen—if we may so abuse the name— 
whose trade it has heen to aggravate and flatter, instead 
of moderating, the passions of the people. The same un- 
chastened violence which has purged their elections of 
every respectable element, and made their Congress a prize- 
ring of corrupt and swaggering demagogues, has now pre- 
cipitated them into an aimless and bottomless war. They 
have gone over the precipice like a herd of cattle with 
the stampedo ; and it was just as hopeless to reason with 
them as it would be to reason with the maddened herd. 
There was no way of preventing their suicidal plunge, because 
there was nothing to which reason could possibly appeal ; 
and that we did not applaud it, they will hereafter see was 
not a sign of indifference or malignity, but the reverse. 

England is slandered if it is said that she does not with 
her whole heart hate slavery and desire its extinction, or that 
she would not be cordially with the North if it were against 
slavery that the North was fighting. The North, however, 
vehemently disclaims any such imputation. The anti-slavery 
banner is hung out by one of her commanders, and he is in- 
stantly and decisively put down. That the thorough-going 
Abolition party in the North, small as it is at present, may 
get the upper hand as the struggle goes on, is highly pro- 
bable ; because any party which is thorough-going, however 
small it may be, is apt to get the upper hand in a revolution. 
But at present the motive of putting down slavery is most 
vehemently disclaimed ; and those who bid us attribute to 
men better motives than they avow, bid us do that which 
unfortunately experience does not warrant. It has long 
been clear that there was but one way of enlisting the North 
in hearty opposition to slavery, and making her really put 
forth her power to prevent its extension on the Continent— 
separation from the South. So long as the North and South 
were united, and the South could hold the threat of dissolving 
the Union over the head of the North, the North was sure 
to go on prevaricating and degrading herself in the matter of 
slavery as she did. That experiment was decisively tried. 
The Government of the United States was not a republic. 
It was not even a democracy. It was an oligarchy of great 
Southern slaveowners coercing the community for their own 
purposes through a profligate and venal mob. 

Perhaps, after all, if the advice of England had been offered 
on the side of wisdom and accepted, mischief rather than 
good would have been done. Americaemay possibly be 
doing the best thing for herself in running herself into a 
little adversity. By the time this war is over, she will 
probably have a heavy debt, and her national perity 
will have been thrown back many years. But her moral 
character will probably have undergone a more than counter- 
vailing change for the better. She will have learned the 
necessity of lawful authority and the dignity of submitting 
to it. She will have suffered a chastening which will 
make her more noble in herself and more endurable to those 
with whom she has to deal. She will have awakened from 
the long dream of self-conceit, and learned something of the 
realities of life. She will have put honest men, like 
M‘Cretitan, at her head, while parasitic animals of the 
Sewarp tribe can scarcely fail to be brashed off in the 
course of violent exertions. And perhaps this could na 
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have been done in any other way. “If you see two people 
“ who. want to fight,” said somebody, “it is your duty as 
“a Christian to let them.” There was some sense in the 


saying. 


THE VISIT TO COMPIEGNE. 


| default of more important events, the King of Prussta’s 
visit to Compiégne excites a certain interest. Royal in- 
terviews have of late seldom led to important results, although 
the Sovereigns of the present day have been more disposed 
than their predecessors to exhibit their independence even of 
their own confidential advisers. The acceptance of the 
Emperor Napo.eon’s invitation has perhaps no more abstruse 
motive than ordinary civility ; for a return visit has been due 
since the meeting at Baden, in which all attempts at political 
intrigue were ingeniously baffled. As the King of Prussia 
is to be accompanied to Compiégne by his Foreign Minister, 
there will be no formal impediment to the introduction of 
diplomatic topics, Well-informed French writers intimate 
that Count Bernstorr is open to any suggestion for the cul- 
tivation of more intimate relations with the Imperial 
Government ; and there is nothing improbable in the state- 
ment that a Prussian Minister sees many objections to the 
supposed alternative of an English alliance. It is remarked 
with much truth that a connexion with England is dependent 
on the leaning of public opinion, and Continental Govern- 
ments are always suspicious of an influence which they can 
seldom appreciate or understand. If Lord Dersy or Lord 
Matmespury were, on their possible accession to office, so 
unwise as to engage in negotiations unfavourable to the 
claims of Italy or of Hungary, any engagements which 
they might form would inevitably be repudiated by the 
eountry and the House of Commons. It is not certain that 
public opinion is more capricious than diplomatic policy, 
but only indigenous and sympathetic observers are likely 
to sueceed in anticipating its course. Foreign Courts have 
repeatedly complained of the publication of despatches, which 
is, in truth, an appeal from the Government to the nation. 
The private communications of Ministers are more pro- 
fessional and convenient; but the direct intervention of 
Crowned Heads in State affairs introduces another element 
of disturbance. M. Guizotr observes in his Memoirs, that 
the existence of a separate class of diplomatists has a general 
tendency to smooth international difficulties and to preserve 
the peace of the world ; for long habits of social intercourse 
and common traditions produce a professional spirit which 
prevents incidental misunderstandings, although it leaves 
serious differences untouched. Like lawyers who adopt the 
interests of their clients without sharing their passions, 
diplomatic agents deal with one anotlier as with habitual 
associates and equals, Emperors and Kings are themselves 
prineipals in international transactions, and their caprices are 
more difficult to foresee than the prejudices or convictions of 
a free community, The King of Prussia is, however, be- 
lieved to be prudent and dispassionate, and it is scarcely 
likely that he will hamper his foreign and domestic policy 
by any engagement with France merely because his Cabinet 
may dislike English institutions and habits. 

Some States may be at liberty to choose between opposite 
systems of policy, but no diplomatic mancenvring can affect 
the real position of Prussia in reference to France. The only 
favour which Germany would ask of the Emperor NapoLron 
must be total and permanent abstinence from all interference 
with German affairs, and the object is to be secured by in- 
ternal union and by sufficient armaments, and not by courtly 
negotiations. The intention of following on the North- 
Eastern frontier of France the policy which won Savoy and 
Nice might have been assumed, even if it had not been openly 
avowed. Count Persieny has, however, publicly declared that 
the union of Germany would only be tolerated on condition of 
a territorial cession to France, Aslong as the Confederacy is 
divided and feeble, spoliation may be postponed ; but unity, 
combined with integrity of dominion, is a privilege reserved 
only for the great Monarchy of Western Europe. The Em- 
peror Napoteon, when he visited Baden, was prepared to 
encourage Prussian ambition, provided the future chief of 
Germany was willing to inaugurate his own aggrandizement 
by the dismemberment of the territory which it was his first 
duty to protect. ‘The Recent, who has since inherited the 
Crown, happened not to desire the offered boon, and there is no 
reason to suspect that he would, under any contingency, have 
degraded himself by paying the stipulated price. If his 
domestic policy is still the same, there are no materials on 


either side for a special alliance between Prussia and Frange, 
It is not likely that, as long as the present administrative 
system is maintained in Northern Germany, any warm gp 
cordial sympathy can exist between England and Prussia; 
but although Lord Patmerston may reprove in strong lan. 
guage the outrages of Rhenish policemen and magistrates, 
he is certain not to intrigue for the seizure of the Rhine 
Provinces. The perverse irritation which exists in many 
parts of Germany against England would quickly subside in 
the prospect of a French invasion. The prejudieg 
originated at the time of the Italian war, and it hag 
exhibited itself in many vexatious displays of petty 
impertinence. The Macponatp affair and the attempt of 
Custom-house officers to visit the QurEN’s yacht were 
characteristic expressions of national anger and dislike. It 
is as natural to Germans to use Custom-houses and Police. 
courts as instruments of annoyance as for an ox to thrust 
with his horns, or for a vicious horse to use his heels, The 
minor officials deserve credit for their accurate perception of 
the most effective method of inflicting vexation on English. 
men ; but the political ground of complaint was founded on 
a misapprehension. The fears and indignation of Germany 
were excusably aroused by the Emperor NapoLron’s unpro- 
voked attack upon Austria, but it was fitting that English 
sympathy with the Italian cause should counterbalance a 
well-founded jealousy of French ambition. The fraudulent 
seizure «f Savoy and Nice finally destroyed any cordial un. 
derstanding which might have existed between England 
and France ; but Lord Patmerston and his colleagues pru- 
dently declined to support Prussia in any armed inter. 
vention for the preservation of the balance of power. An 
invasion of the Rhine Provinces or of Belgium would 
necessarily create and cement an alliance which might at 
present be premature and uncertain. In the impending 
rupture between Austria and Hungary, and in the possible 
collisions which may occur in Poland, the wishes, and 
perhaps the policy of Prussia will almost certainly be 
opposed to the public opinion of England. It is only on 
the side of France that a common and permanent interest 
will ensure an active co-operation, if the occasion should 
arise. 

In the Danish question, the policy of the French and 
English Governments is ostensibly the same, and Lord 
Pa.merstTon and Lord RusseLt are undoubtedly sincere in 
their desire to obviate a collision which might endanger the 
peace of Europe. Combatants or litigants are seldom grati- 
fied by the counsels of a voluntary arbiter who evideutly 
wishes rather to put an end to the quarrel than to adjudicate 
on its merits. It is said that in Copenhagen, as well as in 
many other parts of the world, England is at present out of 
favour, because Lord Russet, has urged upon Denmark 
repeated practical concessions toGermany. ‘The other party 
may complain with more justice that the arguments of 
German diplomatists and writers have scarcely received 
sufficient attention in Downing-street. The obstinate 
refusal to recognise the claim of Schleswig to retain its union 
with Holstein is more unjust than the pressure which hag 
been placed upon Denmark for the avowed purpose of post. 
poning a dangerous quarrel. All English parties would 
concur in the desire to aggrandize Prussia by an improved 
organization of the present Confederacy, but Germans cannot 
understand how good-will to their national cause is to be 
reconciled with opposition to the only enterprise in which the 
nation is at present unanimous, If the subject is discussed 
at Compiégne, the French arguments will perhaps be 
simpler and more consistent, as they wiil be directed, 
not against the supposed injustice of the German demands, 
but against the inexpediency of pressing them on a State 
which enjoys the protection of France. The King of Prussia 
might, withont any compromise of dignity, recognise the 
imprudence of a measure which might involve a collision 
with his formidable neighbour. There is reason to hope 
that at some future time Germany may be in a position to 
assert her natural equality with France, and to guarantee it 
by a display of even superior power. For the present, 
Prussia is unequal to the struggle, and the mivor Govern- 
ments cannot safely be depended on, ‘The petty Princes are 
aware that it is only in a German Empire that they can be 
absorbed, and several of them might prefer a vassal Royalty 
to the sacrifice of their personal position. It is better to 
temporize and to postpone the necessity of defence than to 
risk the revival of the anti-national Confederation of the 
Rhine. It may be presumed that the King of Prussia 
visits the Emperor of the Frencu in a friendly, or at least 
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in a peaceable spirit; -but notwithstanding the hints of 
semi-diplomatic writers, there is no reason to apprehend 
from the interview any consequences which could be con- 
sidered injurious to England. 


PRODIGAL SONS. 


MONG the olive branches that stand about the table of 
the happy father of a large family, one of them at least 
is pretty sure to be one of those warmhearted, incorrigible, 
plausible scapegraces, whose character and destiny the Seotch 
expressively sum up in the name of “ne’er-do-weel.” They 
are admirable in all the sentimental portions of the filial 
relation, and in domestic joys or sorrows perform their part 
with a gushing emotion that wins all hearts. But they are 
with a fixed idea that it is their business to spend 
as much money as they can upon their own pleasures, and 
that it is somebody else’s duty to supply them with it. From 
this idea no lessons of experience, and no lapse of time, no 
coaxing, and no threats, can win them. It is of no use pay- 
ing their debts, and giving them a fresh start ; for before 
the start is well made, the debts are as bad asever. They are 
a bottomless pit, into which money is flung in vain. No 
sense of humiliation at the necessity of constantly living 
upon others, no shame at the injury they are doing their 
brothers and sisters, can stir them up to the slightest exer- 
tion or self-restraint. Such specimens are tolerably certain 
to fall to the lot of all parents whose quivers are passably full, 
England, the mother of a numerous progeny, is not exempt 
from the common lot. She has more than fifty children in 
various parts of the world—communities of various size and 
various growth, whom she assists with great liberality, and 
watches over with a tender solicitude, Far the greater 
number of them do her credit by their self-reliance and 
frugality, and are fully sensible of the necessity of emancipating 
themselves at the earliest possible period from dependence 
upon her bounty. But she is also cursed with two “ne’er- 
“ do-weels,” who are incessantly getting into scrapes from 
which they can only be extricated by a vast expenditure, 
who call upon her to waste more and more of her treasure 
upon them without a tinge of shame, and load her with re- 
proaches whenever she hints at the necessity of their making 
an effort at self-support. These black sheep in our colonial 
flock are New Zealand and the Cape of Good Hope. The 
attitude that has been lately assumed by these colonies is 
so remarkable and so shameless, that it deserves more 
attention than we usually pay in England to such matters, 
England spends annually on the military defence of her 
colonies rather more than a million anda half. This does 
not include naval defence, nor does it include garrisons, 
such as those of Gibraltar or Bermuda, which have 
an Imperial rather than a colonial character. Of this 
million and a half, more than a third is swallowed up 
by New Zealand and the Cape. The remaining two-thirds 
is found to be sufficient for all North America, all the 
West Indies, all Australia, Mauritius, and Ceylon. The 
Cape alone swallows up a sum which does not fall far short 
of half a million of money. These are the habitual expenses 
ofa year of peace. Occasionally a native war breaks out, 
and then the costliness of these two colonies is appalling. 
Kaffir wars cost on the average more than a million a piece ; 
and they used to recur decennially, Sir Gzorer Grey has kept 
the Kaffirs in tranquillity during the last few years; but it 
is impossible to say how long that tranquillity will endure 
now that he is gone. What New Zealand is costing us at this 
moment it is difficult to guess; but good authorities among 
the colonists declare that twenty thousand men will be needed 
to bring the present troubles to a close. Now, we know 
that the annual cost of a soldier in New Zealand is officially 
estimated at 100/. per man. Two millions of money, there- 
fore, is the yearly tribute which we are requested to pay 
to a population at the Antipodes—rather smaller than that 
of Aberdeen—to enable them to do their pleasure upon about 
an equal number of savages. And it must be remembered 
that the expenditure thus exacted is almost pure loss. The 
value of these two colonies, either as markets or as fields for 
emigration, is very inconsiderable; and, from their geogra- 
phical position, they will obviously never add much to the 
political importance of the Power that possesses them. 
Under these circumstances, it would have been natural to 
suppose that the colonists would make some effort to defray 
a sensible portion of the cost which England incurs in their 
defence. Their burdens are far lighter than ours. By 
emigrating, they have escaped from the inheritance of a 


national debt, and from the neighbourhood of allies whose 
menacing friendship necessitates enormous armaments, The 
mass of their tax-payers are richer men than the corre- 
sponding class in England. The best proof of the superior 
advantages enjoyed by their working classes is, that in 
England recruits can be obtained with ease, while in the 
colonies they can scarcely be obtained at all, A feeling of 
honourable independence should have precluded them, one 
would have thought, from sponging upon the Income-tax of 
poor clerks, or the tea-duties of poorer agricultural labourers, 
for the cost of the defence of their own families and their 
own homesteads, At least, common prudence should have 
warned them of the danger of drawing on such a resource too 
heavily, and should have counselled them, by a liberal con- 
tribution of their own, to avert its entire withdrawal. 

This, however, is not the view entertained by those two 
colonies. It would be madness, they think, to undertake 
any expenditure which can be successfully shifted upon the 
shoulders of any one else. So long as England is foolish 
enough to pay, they are not foolish enough to refuse. And 
if a little blustering will secure the continuance of the pre- 
sent state of things, they have no prejudice against that mode 
of operation. In compliance with the wishes that have been 
loudly and generally expressed in England, the Government 
has been taking some steps to induce the colonists to bear 
at least a fraction of their own burdens. But the attempt 
has been a lamentable failure. The Duke of Newcasrie 
required that the Taranaki Militia, who were employed to 
defend their own homes, should be paid, not out of English, 
but out of New Zealand taxes. The case hardly seems to be 
capable of discussion. It requires very Antipodean notions 
of equity to imagine that the peasants of Hampshire or the 
operatives of Manchester can possibly be bound to pay the 
colonists of New Plymouth for taking the trouble to guard 
their own wives and children, But the New Zealand 
Ministry, while yielding to the superior force of the Home 
Government, are not ashamed broadly to argue that 
the New Zealand tax-payer is wronged in being forced 
to maintain the militia that defends his farms. The Cape is 
even @ worse ease ; for the Cape colonists have not yielded 
to superior force, but have defied the Mother-country’s der 
mand, and have absolutely refused to pay for the Boglish 
troops that defend them, They maintain a slight local force 
of their own ; but they do not contribute a single farthing 
towards the support of the large Imperial force in their 
colony. A modest proposal was made by the Governor that 
they should contribute about two per cent. of its cost. Ace 
cording to the latest advices, the Legislative Council tas re- 
fused even this modicum of relief to the burdened English 
tax-payer. They are a gallant and high-spirited people, and 
are distinctly of opinion that “ Base is the slave who pays.” 
Of that baseness they are fully resolved that they never will 
be guilty. It appears that they entertain an unlimited con- 
fidence in England’s credulity and weakness. From the 
language used in the debate, no doubt seems to have been 
harboured by the opponents of the grant that the number of 
English troops would remain undiminished whether it were 
passed or rejected. To dispel this illusion by actual 
experience seems to be the only chance of bringing these 
mendicant communities to a sense of their true obligations. 
The sight of regiments embarking to go home would have 
more effect on the colonial mind than many Blue-books full 
of exhaustive disquisitions on the relations between the 
Mother-country and the colony. If the next refusal to cons 
tribute were followed by an immediate withdrawal of troops, 
the colonists might possibly arrive at the conviction that a 
rather more equitable policy was a better investment for 
their money. Some measure of the kind England, in justice 
to her own tax-payers, is bound to take. She undoubtedly 
lies under Imperial obligations to her colonies, which she has 
never been backward to fulfil. She has poured forth her 
money freely in fostering their infancy, in protecting their com- 
merce, and in guarding them against the slightest echo of an 
injury from the results of her own foreign policy. But there 
must be a limit to the burdens she is bound to undertake ; 
and that limit has been passed when the colonists decline to 
submit even to an equal share in the cost of repelling dangers 
which concern themselves alone. 


THE PERILS OF AUSTRIA. 
HE news from Hungary grows more and more discou- 
raging, and it is not the less discouraging that the 
Austrians are by no means always in the wrong. The peace 
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of Pesth has been seriously disturbed, and the origin of the 
disturbance was the seizure of some contraband tobacco by 
the authorities. One of the chief occupations of the small 
— proprietors and copyholders of Hungary, while 
ungary was still an independent province under a Constitu- 
tion, was the growth of tobacco. After the war of 1849, the 
Austrians prohibited this use of the soil, and made the 
growth of tobacco a Government monopoly. When, how- 
ever, at the beginning of this year, the peasants heard that 
their old Constitution was once more revived, and their 
Diet was once more to meet at Pesth, they conceived this to 
imply that all the rights they enjoyed in former years 
were again to be enjoyed, and they began to plant 
tobacco. While hopes were entertained of conciliating 
Hungary, the Austrian officials were instructed to in- 
terfere as little as possible, and to leave the people 
to themselves so long as the peace of the country was not dis- 
turbed. The growth of the tobacco this year, which was 
only of a very small extent, was therefore overlooked. But 
times are changed, and the Cabinet of Vienna is now de- 
termined to let Hungary feel all the weight of Imperial dis- 
pleasure. The utmost rigour of the law is exercised, and, 
among other steps taken, has been the issue of an order to 
seize on al] tobacco grown without a proper permission. The 
seizure made at Pesth took place under this order, and, strictly 
speaking, the authorities were quite entitled to seize it. 
That is, they were as right to seize it now as they had ever 
been. The peasants had acted on « false supposition, and the 
tobacco monopoly still existed. But it is very unfortunate that 
the struggleshould have begun ona point which will bring home 
forcibly to the mind of the poorest man in Hungary all 
he loses by the denial of the rights which his Constitution 
secures to him. The breach, once begun, has rapidly 
widened. A vast number of Hungarian officials have re- 
signed, as they protest against being compelled to collect 
taxes which have not been sanctioned by the Constitution. 
Technically, they are quite right ; but the Austrians plausibly 
urge that they cannot let the Empire perish from starvation 
while its members are debating as to their respective posi- 
tions. Money must be had, and taxes must be collected. 
But in order to achieve this, Austria is forced to depart 
further and further from the traditions and principles of 
constitutional government. The county administration—a 
system almost coeval with the first appearance of Hungary 
as an independent State—has to be superseded or swept 
away because the county authorities will not act. Nothing 
is left for the Government but to collect the taxes at the 
point of the sword. The soldier is now the only tax- 
gatherer in Hungary, and Austria is thus hopelessly and 
irrevocably divided in feeling, hopes, and aims from her great 
dependency. 
The danger is not that Hungary will suddenly fly to 
arms and again try her strength with Austria. The Hun- 
ians are as brave and as determined as ever, but they 
would be utterly powerless in a quarrel with a Government 
commanding an army of half a million men. They have no 
weapons. The disarming of the whole Hungarian population 
has been strictly carried out since the civil war, and is 
now enforced more rigidly than ever. The leaders of the 
nation are much too. prudent and are much too faithfully 
obeyed to allow us té apprehend that there will be the wanton 
and useless bloodshed of a hasty and ineffectual rising. But 
Austria has, notwithstanding, received or dealt herself 
a fatal blow by quarrelling with Hungary. She cannot 
dare to engage in a protracted war with any great 
Power, for she would have to use her army to watch 
over her subjects. She caunot hope to command any 
longer the allegiance of Germany, for it would be use- 
less in the Germans to look for help and protection 
to a nation that is rent in twain by civil discord. It 
is only nominally that Austria is now a _ great 
Power. She cannot henceforth command much respect in 
the councils of Europe. On_ Eastern questions she will 
derive a little reflected importance from the unity of her 
interests with those of England. Put France and Russia 
know perfectly that she dare not go to war, and the nations 
that can and will fight alone sway the diplomacy of Europe. 
The feeble hopes that were once excited among her friends 
by her constitutional programme have now faded away. It 
is utterly impossible that Austria should be constitutional 
while, at the distance of fifty or sixty miles from Vienna, 
all taxes are collected by soldiers. The Vienna Parlia- 
ment has dwindled away in importance and reputation until 
it has become the Jaughing-stock of eyen German wits ; and 


the Rump Reichsrath, as the correspondents of the English 
papers delight in calling it, ranks as a joke with the checked 
dittoes and the battered wideawakes of the British tourist, 

Austria is also threatened with a danger that has long 
been creeping on, but now begins to show itself openly. It 
has always been her policy to govern by dividing, and in latter 
days she has especially tried to overawe and outwit the tur- 
bulent Magyars by playing off her Slavonic population 
against them. She has just quarrelled with the Transyl- 
vanians on this point. By the old Constitution of Tran- 
sylvania the large Wallach population was excluded from all 
political power. They are for the most part very poor 
creatures, and bore the deprivation very easily. Austria is 
now willing that Transylvania should have a Constitution, 
and that the Diet should be assembled. But she wishes to 
introduce a suffrage which would leave the elections with 
the Wallachs. Theoretically, this sounds very fair and 
plausible. Ifthe subjects of Austria are to have constitu- 
tional privileges, all ought alike to enjoy them. But there is 
the same difficulty in Transylvania as in Hungary. The 
Transylvanians have already got a Constitution. They wish 
for their old political rights, and not for new ones. The 
leading Transylvanians, like their Western brethren, are 
quite willing to pass a liberal electoral law, and to admit the 
Wallachs to some share of political power. But they insisé 
that this must not be carried too far, or constitutional 
government in the country will be wholly swamped by the 
votes of a set of idle, ignorant barbarians. And above all, 
whatever changes are made ought to be made through the 
recognised legal channels, and not on the mere order of the 
Emperor. The danger of Austria is not, however, so much 
from the constitutional party in Transylvania as from the 
Wallachs themselves, and more generally from the Slavonic 
population which forms so large a part of the millions that 
make up the nominal whole of the Empire. As the Slaves 
begin to look up, to feel a little confidence in themselves, 
and to be sensible that they are of some importance, they 
turn, not to Austria, but to Russia. A most formidable 
movement is going on at this moment on the very borders 
of Austria, in which Russia is playing a conspicuous part. 
The Christian provinces in the extreme north-west of Turkey 
are in more or less open revolt against the Porte, and it is 
notorious that they rely on the support of Russia. It is 
not to be supposed that Russia will help them openly, but 
Russian diplomacy is backed by the concurrence of the 
French, and may easily succeed, as it has so often succeeded 
before, in preventing the Porte from really using its full 
power to crash the rebellion. If Hungary had been free 
and powerful, and heartily attached to Austria—as she might 
have been had Austria possessed a single statesman—she 
would have proved a real and effectual bulwark against the 
Slavonic and Russian enemies of Austria. But all hope 
is now at an end, and in a few weeks Pesth will probably 
rival Venice in gloom, discontent, and burning hatred of 
everything Austrian. 


WAR AND STRONG GOVERNMENT. 


fase capitulation of Lexington to the Confederate forces 
restores the balance of the fortune of war in America, 
which had been inclining to the Federal side. In the mean- 
time, in Virginia the armies are still watching each other, 
while the newspapers amuse their readers by daily announce- 
ments of impending battles. Were the contending parties 
as equally matched by sea as by land, the conditions of the 


struggle would be altogether in favour of the combatant who ~ 


abstainsfrom operations at a distance from his own frontier. It 
is, however, on the coasts of the Confederate States that the 
North will have the opportunity of striking a succession of 
formidable blows. The almost unresisted capture of the forts 
on Cape Hatteras cannot fail to suggest the expediency of 
profiting by the absolute mastery of the sea to harass the 
enemy by successive expeditions, and to occupy strong posi- 
tions in the hostile territory. The Government of Wash- 
ington can easily spare several regiments for offensive 
operations in the South, and although the navy is fully 
employed, commercial steamers under the Federal flag would 
serve for the conveyance of troops, as long as there is no risk 
of opposition at sea. If the contingents of the menaced 
States were withdrawn from the main army for the protection 
of their homes, General M‘CLettan might perhaps find 
himself strong enough to carry out the original plan of 
campaign by forcing General Beaurecard back into the 
heart of Virginia. So long as the Confederate army 1s 
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equal or superior in numbers, the Federalists can have no 
sufficient motive for risking a general attack. A victory 
would scarcely open the road to Richmond, and a second 
repulse would create intolerable disappointment and indig- 
nation in the North. On the other hand, it seems certain 
that Washington has become impregnable to an attack in 
front, and if General Beaurecarp meditates any forward 
movement, he probably relies on the insurrection which is 
ready to break out in the conquered State of Maryland on 
the approach of a liberating army. . 

The expedition which was to descend the Mississippi 
from Cairo to New Orleans is likely to be hindered by 
political difficulties as well as by military obstacles. General 
Fremont, after receiving the applause of the Republican 
papers for his defiance of law and of subordination, has been 
obliged to accept a mild rebuke which the Presipent was 
compelled to issue. The Government would probably care little 
either for its own professions or for a recent Act of Congress ; 
but the Abolitionists, who were impotent six months ago, 
are not yet supreme in the Federal States, and the lawless 
emancipation of the slaves, in direct violation of the Con- 
stitution, would startle ordinary politicians by the proof 
which it would furnish that the restoration of the Union was 
hopeless. Only the most thoroughgoing Republicans are 
prepared to approve of every display of absolute power, and 
to extend to military chiefs the irresponsible authority which 
has been so largely exercised by the Central Government. 
The differences which have arisen are indicated by General 
Fremont'’s arrest of a popular politician who is a Colonel in 
his corps, on the charge of using insubordinate language 
towards the Commanper-1N-Cuter. The former Republican 
candidate for the Presidency is evidently bent on forming a 
party for himself; and if he could obtain any considerable 
military success, he would probably be supported by popular 
opinion in his disobedience to the Government. His 
partisans, with the usual license of American news- 
mongers, assert that Fremont has 70,000 men under his 
command ; but he seems thus far to have taken no steps 
towards the expulsion of the enemy from the divided State 
of Missouri. 

The New York papers still continue to assert that English- 
men are incapable of understanding their institutions, or of 
appreciating the points of the present quarrel. It was cer- 
tainly never supposed in England that American institutions 
were compatible with the exercise of central despotism over 
the separate States. The difficulty or impossibility of 
governing the South as an unfriendly dependency has been 
repeatedly pointed out by impartial foreigners ; but the com- 
mencement of the new experiment in Maryland appears to 
produce neither hesitation on the part of the Government 
nor surprise among the people. The military occupation of 
Baltimore and of the road from the North to Washington 
was evidently an act of indispensable and temporary neces- 
sity. The partisans of the Federal Government declared 
that the disaffection of a turbulent city was compatible with 
the general loyalty of the State, and they appealed with 
confidence to the future approval of the Presipent’s measures 
by the local Legislature which was shortly about to meet. 
When the elections took place, it was ascertained that three- 
fourths of the members were friendly to the cause of the 
South ; and accordingly, before the Houses have even as- 
sembled for business, General Dix, commanding the United 
States troops at Baltimore, has arrested the malcon- 
tent representatives and, lodged them in Fort Lafayette. 
Without even a formal order from Washington, the 
Constitution of Maryland is abrogated on the ground 
that the State Legislature might probably have passed 
resolutions unpalatable to the dominant party. Martial 
law or Federal caprice is substituted for the Consti- 
tution of the Republic, and no native politician seems to 
consider how the exceptional and anomalous despotism of the 
moment is at any future time to be withdrawn without pro- 
ducing instant secession. The chief organ of the Republican 
party—the New York Times—remarks, with undisguised 
exultation, that “we begin to realize that we are a nation 
“when a rescript from Washington suspends the functions 
“ of every officer in the State, which remain powerless till 
“remitted to their functions by the same authority which 
“arrested them. ... . As we move South, the precedent 
“must be continued. The authority of the United States, 
“in whatever field it appears, must be supreme... . . A 
“ State should be exterminated rather than a principle sacri- 
“ficed.” If this is the meaning of American institutiors, 
Englishmen assuredly have never understood them; but 


many Englishmen have incurred obloquy in the United 
States by pointing out the inevitable result which brawling 
Republicans are at last willing shamelesslyto acceptand approve. 
The question whether the South can be conquered depends 
on military considerations, and on the resolution of the Con- 
federated States. No such uncertainty applies to the form of 
Government which must be maintained if the South, after 
being subdued, is still to form part of the Union. No repre- 
sentative body can be permitted to sit, no officer can derive 
his commission from his fellow-citizens ; but a country as la 

as half Europe, inhabited by a population of English blood, 
must be administered by strangers and enemies through a 
series of “ rescripts from Washington.” Incapacity to under- 
stand how such a system can be established or maintained has 
nothing to do with ignorance of American institutions. 

The large majority obtained by the Southern party in 
Maryland supplies a valuable commentary on another 
favourite Republican theory. Northern speakers and 
writers have constantly asserted that, even in the Slave 
States, a large body of Unionists have been coerced or silenced 
by the energy of the Secessionist leaders. In South Carolina 
alone it is admitted that the population was unanimous, 
while the later Secession ordinances were never submitted 
to the approval of popular Conventions. The statement 
admits of no immediate disproof, but, if it is well founded, 
Louisiana and Alabama must be more Northern in feeling 
than the Border State which contains the smallest slave 
population. The proportion of slaves to freemen in Mary- 
land is so utterly insignificant that it has long been thought 
probable that the State would relieve itself of a burden and 
a stigma by abolishing involuntary servitude within its 
limits. The elections have taken place in the presence of an 
overwhelming Federal force, and in the absence of any 
possible intimidation by the Confederate party. Neverthe- 
less, a Legislature has been returned so hostile to the Govern- 
ment of Washington that its members are sent to prison 
before they have had the opportunity of making a speech or 
of giving a vote which might have been displeasing to the 
North. Only the most wilful credulity can admit that the 
Cotton States would be more friendly to the Union which 
is now treatiug them as rebels and public enemies. 

It is far more certain that disaffection to the dominant 
Republican faction must prevail widely in the North. The 
city of New York has for many years kept Mr. Fernanpo 
Woop in office as its chief magistrate, principally on the 
ground of his avowed Southern partisanship. His brother, 
Mr. Beynsamix Woop, has recently been compelled by mob 
violence and official vexations to suspend the publication of 
the Daily News, a Democratic paper of which he was pro- 
prietor and editor. The party to which he belongs has 
undoubtedly lost much of its strength, but it cannot have 
become suddenly extinct. After the election of the Presi- 
DENT the Republicans were frightened by their own success, 


because they found it impossible to believe that they had at | 


last become the ruling party in the State. Circumstances 
have since taught them to forget that any other party has 
either an actual or a possible existence, but every lawless 
measure of the Government furnishes the Opposition with 
arguments which will be urged with overwhelming force as 
soon as popular opinion changes. The Democrats had 
become insolent during their long supremacy. They will 
now learn to identify themselves with the defence of 
freedom and of the boasted Constitution. 


THE LORD MAYOR. 


A GOOD deal of unnecessary and heavy joking has been 
expended on the election of Lord Mayor. A contest 
for the Mayoralty of the City of London is an event so rare, 
and the rejection of the Senior Alderman so exceptional, that 
the interference with the law of rotation is almost as strange 
an event in the Civic annals asa perturbation in the planetary 
system. The re-election of a Lord Mayor has more than one 
precedent, and in periods of great political or other excite- 
ment, the annals and fasti of Guildhall have signalized 
more than once the consul non unius anni; but the pecu- 
liarity of the contest between Lord Mayor Cusrrrand Alder- 
man Sir Henry Muccertpce lay in the double event at 
issue. It was scarcely avowed, but it was well known, that not 
only was it meant to re-elect Mr. Cusrrt, but to exclude Sir 
Henry Mvuccermpce for ever. The rejection of an Alder- 


man is not without precedent either. Alderman Harmer 


was excluded from the Civic Chair, and after a contest ; and 


this on the high moral and intelligible ground that the 
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proprietor of the Weekly Dispatch—a weekly journal which 
at that time was conducted both on principles and in a 
mauner different from its present management—was unfit for 
the chief magistracy of the city of London. Alderman 
Harmer, besides his property in a doubtful newspaper, also 
occupied a niche in the professional temple of law designated 
as that of the thieves’ lawyer, and it was reasonably thought 
that to meet his own clients in the dock would be awkward 
both for the clients and for the high official to whom Majesty 
addressed the commission of Gaol Delivery. So it came to pass, 
some twenty years or more ago, that the senior Alderman by 
rotation was thought unfit for the curule chair of the Mansion 
House. The very rarity of such an act marks its gravity. 
Amongst other reasons, it is considered a slight to the Ward 
which the Alderman represents. If a civic notable is fit to 
govern a Ward, why not the City itself? If a man is worthy 
of pro-consular, why not of consular dignity? The answer 
is obvious. In the one case you can, and in the other you can- 
not, exercise the choice ; and it is one thing for an Alderman 
to retain the confidence of his own constituents, another to 
ove that of the whole City. Besides, an Alderman must 

very bad for his own Ward to require him to resign his 
gown. Few electors like to own that they have made 
such a mistake in judgment as to feel obliged to ask their 
representative to relieve them and himself of his duties. 
All sorts of reasons may account for an unpopular or ob- 
jectionable Alderman remaining an Alderman ; and in kind, 
though not in degree, the same sort of reasons will account 
for a doubtful Alderman succeeding in his rotation to the high 
dignity of the Mansion House. 

The question is asked, then, whether it is the pre- 
eminent merit of Cusitr or the disability,of 
which is at the bottom of this civic revolution? We suspect 
it is ay one thing, partly another. No doubt the great 
popularity of Cunirr has been made the plea or pretext for 
shelving Muccermck ; but it may be doubted whether 
Cunirr would have been re-elected had not Muacertpce 
stood next to him. To have a good dinner-giving Lord 
Mayor is a justification, but not the real reason of the requi- 
sition to the present occupant of the civic throne. And, again, 
however unpopular Sir Henry Muccertce may be, he would 
probably have succeeded had not the glorious reign of Cusirr 
suggested a reasonable excuse for renewing it. Not but that 
the issue was a fatal one to the gallant Knight and flour-mer- 
chant. If he is not Lord Mayor, he must cease to be Alder- 


man. There is nothing left for him but to resign his purple | 


gown. Municipal and civic death, or the Mansion House, is 
the alternative. 

There is, of course, a great deal more said, and whispered, 
and gossiped about than gets into print; and though we 
are not going to say what everybody says, yet we must 
observe that Alderman Cusitt's popularity was only half the 
motive at work in this curious contest. Nor, again, is it 
fair to assert that those who gained the Lorp Mayor's re- 


| golden coach had not Sir Henry Muaceriper’s real or 
| supposed disgualifications been thrown into the opposite 
scale. As to the matter of personal ambition, it can hardly 
be doubted that for the most part such an imputation 
is groundless, After all, the office of Lord Mayor is 
rather an onerous one. A single year of it would gratify 
ambition more soaring than that of one with manners so 
sd simple and unobtrusive as those of Mr. Cusrrr, 
n the first and principal place, it is won at the expense of 
some clear thousands ; a it is only fair to all parties to 
remark, that in consenting to serve a second time the Lorp 
Mayor makes a sacrifice. He makes himself a party to 
save the City from a rule which most of its leading men, 
tightly or wrongly, anticipated as a misfortune, if not 4 
discredit. If this view is at all correct, few people will 
doubt that the citizens have done right in taking any course 
which, though an indirect one, will prevent an objec- 
tionable Mayoralty. It is a step in the right direction to 
prefer a fit Lord Mayor to an unfit one; and if civic 
corporations are to survive, they should pay such hom 
to public opinion. It is a significant hint to all future 
Aldermen, and to all electors of future Aldermen, that 
the City wishes to reform itself; and that, by weeding its 
own Council Chamber it desires to invite a higher class of 
candidates for municipal honours. 

As to Sir Henry Mvuacenipce’s disqualifications, we are. 
not wiser than the citizens themselves. They are not openly 
| mentioned ; so, of course, we, as bystanders, know nothing 
about them. We are lost in conjectures which may be the 
wildest or the vaguest. Haute de mieux, we venture to sug- 
gest that Sir Henry’s name must have much or —er 
to do with it. What right has a Mueceripce to be a Lor 
Mayor? A series which commenced with a FirzALwyye 
and dies out in a MuGcGErun6E, is an anti-climax too severe 
for even the City of London to survive. A MuGGERIDGE is, 
by the force of terms, unfit for a Lord Mayor. His name 
suggests all sorts of low puns, which are too obvious to escape 
even the acute City wits. He must necessarily do the thing in 
a Hugger-Mugger way—not to add that Mug is a vessel 
which will only hold allusions of one sort. Poor Sir HENrris, 
we believe, a victim to his name. Alderman Rose, who comes 
next, perhaps by any other name would smell as sweet a 
Mayor; and Alderman Mucceripcr, with a surname less 
provocative of poor jokes, might have sunk into the long 
obscurity of previous Sone. But to be called MuGGERIDGE 
is an unpardonable sin. There are many things which a 
| Muccrniper cannot be. We doubt whether a MuccEripce 
could be a Chancellor of the Exchequer. He could never 
write, say, an epic poem. What merits could hand down to 
fame as the rival of Mitton a Muceeripce? Think of the 
Arthuriad or the Dionysiad, in twenty-four books, by the 
celebrated Mucceripce! No Swnooks has ever yet achieved 
immortality ; and the doom which has overtaken MuGGERIDGE 
only adds another curious chapter, which we recommend to 


election were only turtle-hunters and civic diners-out. It 


Mr. Lower, who writes on English surnames, to the influence 


is quite true that the Mayoralty just passing away has been | on a man’s destiny which is owing to his family name. 


a very splendid one. But the hospitalities of the Mansion 
House have been dispensed with perfect impartiality, in a | 
political and in every other point of view. The Lorp Mayor | 
is a Tory, and with all sorts of Conservative predilections ; 
but his banquet to Mr. Coppen was as sumptuous and his 
welcome as hearty as any given to Lord Derpy or Mr. 
Disrazwt. He has won golden opinions upon other and higher 
merits. Rising from the ranks, he is an unusually good 
specimen of a self-made man. Modes€ in personal 
demeanour, yet not without a simple dignity of manner, 
he has always shown himself to be a working man, and 
he has diligently attended to his official duties as well as 
to his official dinners. He has not affected the silly 
littlenesses und clap-traps, or the small attempts at magis- 
terial activity, which have given an immortality to a Laurie 
ora CaRDEN. He has not pretended to be more than he was ; 
but in all matters connected with the special and peculiar 
interests of the City, he has been both zealous and patriotic. 
Very possibly we may be disposed to think that his efforts 
both in Parliament and in the civic chamber to retain the 
privileges of the citizens were thrown away on an unworthy 
object, but they were certainly such as to constitute a claim 
on the gratitude of those whose useless immunities they 
saved when in evil case. But it may be doubted whether 
even all these personal services, or whether Lord Mayor 
Cusirt’s attention to such matters of local interest as the 
resettling of the City churches, or his devotion to the City 


COMMERCIAL RELATIONS WITH FRANCE. 


HE French Treaty has just come into full operation 

under the most adverse circumstances that its opponents 
could have desired. That the partial introduction of Free- 
trade principles into the tariff of the Empire, and their com- 
plete adoption by ourselves, will ultimately add to the profits 
of both countries, is one of the certainties of economical 
science ; but the tone in which the impending competition is 
discussed in France illustrates the inconvenience of the 
treaty-method of dealing with such subjects, and the fallacy 
of the notion that a complicated adjustment of customs duties 
would be the signal for unbroken amity and confidence 
between two nations whose history is a record of page | 
rivalry and jealousy. It is not unlikely that the Frene 
producers may for a time feel severe pressure under the 
operation of the new convention, and failing profits 
will not improve their feelings towards a country 
whose astuteness is supposed to have over-reached 
them even when she was abandoning every shred of 
protection in return for the very moderate concessions of the 
Imperial tariff. The commercial hardships which the French 
manufacturers dread will probably be of short duration, and 
will be quite as much due to external influences as to the 
loss of the protection on which they have so long been 
accustomed to lean. But M. Dupry, no doubt, represents 


charities, would have given him a two years’ tenure of the 


the feeling of France more correctly than M, CHEvaLiER 
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and we may be sure that every discouragement which may 
await French industry during the next few months will be 
ascribed to the malevolent ingenuity of English diplomacy. 
That such discouragements are likely enough to occur may 
be inferred from the present state of the commerce of the 
world. The great American demand, ou which both France 
and England largely depend to sustain the buoyancy of trade, 
has been cut off by the necessities of war and the operation 
of a Customs-law more hostile than the ordinary run even of 
American tariffs. English hardware and French silks will cross 
the Atlanticin vastly diminished quantities. At the sametime, 
the scarcity of cotton will still more effectually cripple the 
industry on which all Lancashire depends, and which forms 
a very large element in the manufacturing energy of France. 
With such drawbacks, commerce must be dull, in spite of 
any treaty. And France has yet another evil to endure, from 
which we are happily exempt. The harvest, which with us 
has been splendid in quality, and at any rate not deficient in 
quantity, was in France almost as bad as it could be. Pro- 
visions are getting dear, and while bullion is flowing freely 
into this country, the Bank of France seems unable to check 
the drain which is going on mainly for the purchase of foreign 
corn. It is very remarkable that, while the rate of discount 
in London has been rapidly falling to three-and-a-half per 
cent. at the Bank, and three per cent. in the open market, it 
has risen as rapidly in Paris to six per cent., and is not un- 
likely to advance still further. Notwithstanding this 
great discrepancy, the flow of bullion is still outwards 
from France to England. Though an investment will produce 
in France double the interest which can be obtained in 
England, gold is still decidedly dearer in London than in 
Paris. All the funds which are attracted by the temptation 
of six per cent. are, up to this moment, insufficient to com- 
pensate for the adverse balance of trade which sends gold in 
the opposite direction. France is paying away more money 
for corn and other goods than she has been able to raise by 
the offer of exceptionally liberal terms. By persisting in the 
sensible policy of maintaining high rates, the Bank of France 
will doubtless succeed in countervailing the immediate drain ; 
but the result will be to leave the country largely indebted 
to England, and to load the manufacturers with an additional 
weight in the competition against English goods which they 
have now to enter upon. 

Of course, it is no fault of the Treaty that so many ad- 
verse circumstances should have concurred in aggravating 
the temporary difficulty which always attends the first step 
from a prohibitive system to the sounder principles of Free- 
trade ; but we may be sure that whatever depression may 
occur in France will be ascribed to the unpopular Treaty, 
and will add to the feelings of irritation which political re- 
lations have sufficiently excited. The delightful picture of 
the two ancient rivals shaking hands over Mr. Coppen’s 
Treaty and commencing a new era of friendship cemented by 
the love of gold and the amenities of commerce, has served 
very well to wind-up congratulatory orations at civic dinners ; 
but the prejudices of M. Dupin may be taken as a much 
more faithful representation of the immediate consequences 
of Mr. Grapstone’s policy. M. Curvavier may be right in 
saying that it is making a not very patriotic romance of the 
matter to ascribe an important improvement in the French 
commercial code to foreign interference ; but, rightly or 
wrongly, it will be so interpreted, and the great iron-ship 
competition between the two Governments will be thought in 
France to be abundantly -justified by the artful skill with 
which England has juggled France out of her protective 
policy. This is, no doubt, a foolish notion enough on the 
part of M. Dupin and his manufacturing clients ; but the 
important thing for us to bear in mind is, that the notion is, 
in the minds of the majority of Frenchmen, a genuine con- 
viction, and that it is the natural result of making a matter 
of bargain of customs relaxations which ought to spring 
from an enlightened sense of the interests of the country 
Which adopts them. Our statesmen may justly enough repu- 
diate the charge of having overreached France by a con- 
vention all the stipulations of which were enormously to her 
advantage ; but there is this much of truth in the accusations 
of the French Protectionists—that we have assisted the 
French Emperor to force upon his people a policy which, 
however wise and beneficial, was by no means to their taste. 

course of time, the intelligence of France will learn to 
appreciate the value of Free-trade, even in much larger mea- 
sure than they at present possess it ; but in the meanwhile, 
the unfortunate form of a treaty into which the new com- 
mercial arrangements were thrown will justify the conviction 


of the manufacturers of France, that perfidious England has 
availed herself of the Empunor’s Free-trade ideas to deprive 
them of a protection which they still believe to be essential 
to their prosperity. 

Sooner or later, things must work round to a point at 
which the most bigoted of the French producers will see the 
full advantage of the increased commercial intercourse whieh 
the Treaty must bring about ; but this will be a work of time, 
and it will be delayed by the many hindrances which now 
stand in the way of an extensive trade. For some time at 
least, ill-will and bitterness are much more likely to flow from 
the Treaty than the brotherly love which the enthusiasts of 
commerce have predicted as its immediate consequence ; and 
if the expectations of enlarged trade which the manufacturers 
of this country have formed should be realized in some de- 
gree, even in the first months of the new tariff, the moral 
benefits of the Treaty will probably be undiscoverable until 
after the lapse of many years. Backed by the discontented 
feelings which adverse commercial circumstances will stimu- 
late among his subjects, the Emperor will have little diffi- 
culty, in spite of the deficient harvest, in finding the means 
to pursue his favourite chimera of raising up a navy capable 
of neutralizing our supremacy at sea. Now that we have 
fairly set to work, we shall probably be able to turn out 
Warriors as fast as he can lay down Gloires and Solferinos ; 
but the existence of such a rivalry offers a strange contrast 
to the visions of unsuspecting harmony and friendship which 
were presented by the authors of the Commercial Treaty as 
the certain fruits of their departure from the maxim that 
the policy of Free-trade should be spontaneously adopted 
without the chaffering and bargaining of trading conven- 


tions. 


THE METROPOLITAN PARLIAMENT. 


EN and Boards, Committees and Corporations, have all 
their special weaknesses, and it would not be fair to 
Mr. Tawarres and the Metropolitan Board to denounce 
them very severely for their little peculiarities. But it must 
be owned that the particular weakness of the great Metro- 
politan Scavengering Institution is irresistibly ludicrous. 
From the first day of its constitution, the ruling passion of 
the central vestry has been to maintain its dignity. If it 
were not for the light which it throws on subsequent exhi- 
bitions of the same temper, it would be cruel to remind the 
Board that their first great work was to make themselves 
respectable by assuming a coat-of-arms to decorate their com- 
mon seal. The same lofty and aspiring disposition prompted 
the removal of the seat of business from the plebeian Greek- 
street to the aristocratic palace which has been erected in 
Spring Gardens. But it is in the diplomatic art and the 
conduct of official correspondence that the dignity of the 
Board is most brilliantly maintained. 
merely businesslike people are often content to get all the 
want, without being too punctilious as to the form in whic 
the gift is bestowed. Not so Mr. Tawarres and his Pur- 
liament. They feel, as many statesmen have felt before them, 
the significance of forms and the absolute importance of sub- 
mitting to no infringement of their real or imaginary rights. 
The Board is clearly not an institution to be trifled with ; and 
so Mr. Tuwarres very clearly gave Mr. Cowper to under- 
stand in the eminently dignified correspondence in which 
(with slender success, alas!) he protested against the —_ 
nity of having funds provided by means of a Bill in whic 
the initiative is proposed to be taken by the Government in- 
stead of the local authorities. 

The little quarrel is extremely creditable to Mr. Tuwarrss’ 
nice perception of what his dignity, or rather the impersonal 
dignity of his department, requires. Not one man in fifty, 
without a more diplomatic education than the Chief Vestry- 
man is supposed to have enjoyed, would have had the astute- 
ness to discover the offence which lurked in the plausible 
proposals of Mr. Cowrer. The facts were very simple. 
Parliament and the country had at last insisted in earnest 
upon having some sort of embankment of the Thames 
carried out without delay. A Commons Committee had 
recommended energetic measures, aud had suggested the 
appointment of a Ondeietaien to devise the details. Even 
at this stage the susceptibility of Mr. Tawarres was roused. 
Had not the Board an engineer and forty elected vestrymen 
to decide on the feasibility of his plans? The Board felt 
the insult implied in appointing strangers to meddle with 
metropolitan improvements, and it was only under protest 


that the Chairman consented to serve on the Commission. 
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The result perhaps justified the sensitiveness which had been 
displayed. Unmannerly witnesses spoke in a most indeco- 
rous way of the capabilities of the Board. One of them, 
who had remarked that large powers would be wanted to 
carry out the scheme, and had proposed an Executive Com- 
mission for the purpose, was asked why the Metropolitan 
Board, if invested with the necessary powers, could not do 
the work as efficiently as any Commission. The answer, if 
we remember right, was to the effect, that the Board 
certainly could do it, but as certainly would not ; and the same 
disrespectful tone, we are grieved to say, might be detected in 
other portions of the evidence by minds keenly alive to the 
dignity of local representative institutions. Perhaps the 
climax of the offence was in the opinion expressed by the 
Commission of Inquiry, that the Metropolitan Board was not 
entitled as of right to the superintendence of the Embank- 
meat works. 

The chairman of the local body would have been unworthy 
of his eminent position if he had allowed this to pass without 
a formal protest ; but for the time the troubled waters were 
stilled by the assurance of the Chief Commissioner of the Board 
of Works that the execution of the embankment should be en- 
trusted to Mr. Tuwaires and his engineer. At the same time, 
the critical part of the business was successfully carried through, 
and Parliament was induced, on the recommendation of 
Ministers, to vote the continuance of the coal-tax for the 

urpose. Nothing of course could be done until provision 

been made for compensating private owners of river-side 
roperty. The scheme must be inaugurated by a private 

ill, with all the usual preliminaries of notices and plans. 

Ignorant people, who thought of nothing but getting the 
embankment begun at last, may have fancied it very im- 
material who made the plans and served the notices ; but the 
Board had had so many severe struggles to sustain its dignity 
that it was not disposed to submit to the slur which would 
be implied in accepting the responsibility of a metropolitan 
work under the provisions of a Bill in preparing which the 
Government presumed to take the initiative. It is true that 
Mr. Tuwaires and his Board had nothing whatever to do 
with the embankment of the Thames, and that the funds were 
provided, without their assistance, by a Parliamentary appro- 
priation of a tax which, though local, can scarcely be called 
metropolitan. It was only because the low-level sewer was 
destined to lie in the foundations of the embankment 
wall that the Board had any ostensible connexion with 
the project. The coal-tax had never been under their 
control, and the fore-shore of the river was subjected 
to it only so far as the sewage works might render it neces- 
sary. Many people thought (perhaps without just grounds) 
that the Board had muddled and delayed the main drainage 
works, and would be likely to muddle and delay the more 
responsible undertaking of the embankment of the river. 
But this point was conceded at the earnest request of Mr. 
Tuwaltes to have the execution of the plan committed to 
his Board. Unfortunately, the concession was made with a 
painful disregard of the dignity of the Board. Mr. Cowrer— 
in common, perhaps, with the world at large—seems to have 
been utterly ignorant of the rights of the Board, and wickedly 
oblivious of the great principle of local self-government of 
which Mr. Tuwaires is the embodiment. In a tone of appa- 
rent friendliness, he coolly proposed to introduce a Govern- 
ment Bill to confer onthe Metropolitan Board the necessary 
wers for the construction of the embankment. But he 
ad a Tuwaires to deal with, and the reply-was crushing. 
Clearly, the embankment was a local work—the coal-tax 
was obviously a local impost—and who, besides the local 
Board, had the right to initiate Parliamentary proceedings 
on the subject? With the dignity of martyrs, the Board 
submitted, under protest, to the arrogant pretensions of the 
Imperial Government to assume a co-ordinate authority with 
the magnates of Spring Gardens. Perhaps it may be some 
consolation to them to reflect that a Bill introduced on their 
authority would certainly have been lost, while, with or 
without modifications, Mr. Cowper's Bill is pretty certain 
to be passed. They will get the substance of their desires, 
and at the same time will enjoy the satisfaction of having 
vindicated their privileges by an ineffectual protest against 
the invasion of imaginary rights. 

Irreverent scoffers may think that the dignity of the 
Board might do well enough without protests, and that pro- 
tests should at any rate be based on rights which have a 
real existence. Although the Board may aspire to become 
the universal local executive of the metropolis, no such 


cious on their part to remember both the cause of their 
existence and the limits of their duties. The Board was con- 
stituted simply because Parliament decided that the expense 
of cleansing the Thames should be defrayed by local rates, 
There was no general body to levy this taxation, and hence 
the necessity for Mr. Tuwarres and his aggregate vestry, 
The business of the Board is to drain London and to raise 
the requisite funds, and substantially this is all they have to 
do. For the Thames Embankment they are neither bound 
to find the means, the skill, nor the taste which that under. 
taking will require ; and whatever powers may hereafter be 
given to them for this purpose will be conceded, as a matter 
of supposed convenience, to a body which has no more right 
in the matter than the Corporation of Exeter or of York, 
and perhaps less than the Corporation of London. On re. 
flection, possibly Mr. Tawarres will consider that the dignity 
of his office has been sufficiently vindicated, and that he may 
in future devote his exclusive attention to the effectual fur- 
therance of the duties of the Board. This modest policy will 
perhaps impress the public more favourably than the most 
untenable pretensions backed by the most magniloquent 
protests. At present,a very general conviction prevails that 
the abundant taxation of the Board has not produced all 
the effects which might have been expected from it. Perhaps 


subterranean work ; but even if the Board were toiling in 
the sewers with the energy of Hercules, they would be wise 
to finish their first task before indulging in the luxury of 
protests, and to leave their dignity and their rights to take 
care of themselves. 


FEMININE POLITICIANS, 


A days ago, a public speaker whose name has long been 
bound up with that of one of the great political parties, 
expressed the great pleasure which he felt in seeing ladies take 
part in politics. They keep up, as he said, the warmth and life 
of a party. They love and they hate more ardently and osten- 
tatiously than men. They have no reserves, and cannot dream 
that the cause they espouse has any defects. They will work 
night and day for their friends and against their enemies. They 
have also an intuitive skill in combining a playful unscrupulous- 
ness with high principles, which is most valuable at election times. 
They carry the colours and adorn the processions of their 
candidate. Thus, in many ways, they make themselves useful 
as political partisans; and few elections would be won in 
which women did not take a strong interest. Perhaps their 
interference in politics in not always beneficial. We suspect 
that it is to the wife even more than the husband 
that the ten-pound note for a rasher of bacon or a tom- 
cat makes its most forcible appeal, and bribery is apt to 
begin at home even more than at the public-house. Still 
public life would be much more dull than it is, if women of all 
ranks did not tuke an interest in it. Of course every one knows 
that the mere lady politician who reads the debates, and has 
rivate intelligence about the Ministry, and understands the 
ankruptcy Bill, is a bore of the first water. But women can take 
a part in polities which beseems them, and which greatly cheers, 
amuses, and encourages the men who really do the business. 
There is, however, something more in the general subject of 
feminine politicians than the presence, and sympathy, and parti- 
sanship of women during political contests. There is, to speak 
generally, a feminine way of looking at politics, and a mas- 
culine way. The speaker to whom we have referred con- 
trasted the part played by men with that played b 
women, and, not without something of melancholy oa 
regret, acknowledged that the men had by no means an unmixed 
superiority. That which seems to us essentially the man’s way 
of looking at politics—that is, the way of the man who really has 
to do with affairs, or is acquainted with the manner in which 
they are carried on—the way, in fact, of the ordinary, sensible, 
clever, unoriginal man of the world—is full of compromises, 
shortcomings, and weariness. His strength lies in his habit of 
only looking at facts as they are, of declining to be led awa 
by his wishes, and of neither hoping nor fearing very m 
from a race so slow to move any way as mankind. 
opposition to this, there is the feminine way of looking at 
politics, shared by large numbers of men as well as by 
women, where there is enthusiasm, and devotion, and senti- 
mentalism, and a perpetual limitation of view. It so happens, 
that without any very fanciful strain of analogy, we may find in 
the general class of such politicians three kinds, which correspond 
pretty accurately with the three stages of the feminine mind 
at the three great epochs of life. The vast mass of poli- 
ticians may be compared to young women, to middle-aged 
women, or to old women. But it must be understood that the 
comparison is not meant to be invidious. It is only meant that 
some of the qualities pre-eminent in the minds of women at 
different periods of life are reflected in different classes 
politicians, and that all are opposed to what may be termed the 
masculine view, so long as the phrase is not taken to imply any” 


functions have yet been given them ; and it would be judi- 


affectation of superiority. 


this may arise in part from the difficulty of doing justice to. 
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It is the peculiar characteristic of a young woman to be gush- 
ing. She is not worth much unless she is full of feeling, blushes 
with pleasure when any little enjoyment is offered to her, and 

urs out her confidences to her friends. She likes to repeat the 
same things over and over again in her correspondence when 
once she has been interested, and she knows no weariness in letter- 
writing if the letters are about her dear little personal matters. 
She clings ardently when she is attached, never suspects that 
anything can be wrong in the beloved object, invents his good 
looks, dresses as she vy we will please him, and delights to 
placard to all the world how much she is wrapped up in him. 
It is through people of both sexes who are like a young 
lady in ye and who take up their parts as she 
takes up her beloved, that parties flourish, The mass of 
the supporters of a political party are entirely without 
any reason for their preference. ut they like to belong 
to it, they cleave to it, they glory in their dear blue or their 
dear buff getting the best of it. They can stand very long prosy 
speeches made by fifth-rate speakers, provided that all the com- 
monplaces to which they are accustomed are faithfully re-echoed. 
They listen or they speak with the same affecting patience and 
innocent gladness with which a girl gets and writes letters. A 
person who has once thoroughly realized that eight pages of 
crossed note-paper have, as a general rule, nothing in them that 
might not have been said in half a sheet of text-hand, thinks 
these delightful letters a simple nuisance. And any one who 
knows its utter ineptitude is soon wearied with the effervescence 
of pot-house oratory. But this fatal knowledge is withheld from 
the ladies and the pot-house partisans. They believe in the letters 
and the speeches, and ignorance is literally bliss. It is true 
that all this feeling may be under some guidance. There 
are vigilant attorneys whose business it is to keep their flocks in 
the right road, and who have an eye to the main chance among 
all the toasts of the Church and Throne, or Civil and Religious 
Liberty. So there are vigilant mammas, who are equally anxious 
that their daughters’ affections should flow in a respectable and 
lucrative channel. But the daughters and the partisans are only 
filled with a single-hearted passion, and do not stop to reason, 
or calculate, or doubt. Perhaps, indeed, of the two, the partisans 
are rather the more innocent and blind in their devotion; but 
both are gushing, and it is of the greatest service to their 
country and the world that this is the disposition of the mass of 

ple, and that they are thus kept from sinking into a state of 
elpless indifference. It is the unreasoning love of a cause— 
of national tradition or national honour—tkat binds nations 
together, and makes patriotism and liberty possible. 


It is a comparatively high order of politicians that deserve to 
be ranked with middle-aged women. What is perhaps most 
characteristic of women at that time of life, who have a serious 
purpose and are gifted with natural ability, is their propensity 
to idolize the occupation to which they have devoted themselves. 
They like to stimulate and encourage themselves with the 

hrases or thoughts that put what they are doing in the best 
ight. They treat their destiny in the most solemn manner, 
and seem to find a support in a kind of romance of industry. 
They like to know, and to let their neighbours know, what is 
their “work,” and fondly dally over all the phraseology by 
which the character of this work is conveyed to others. 
Obviously, this is’ only true of exceptional women. The 
majority marry and attend to their families; but of those who 
take up a semi-public calling, attach themselves to an organized 
religious or charitable body, or write books, the greater number 
are marked by a tinge of the unreality or unworldliness of 
which we have spoken. We are not finding any fault with 
this. It is a very frequent, and perhaps if is almost an 
inseparable accompaniment of those noble qualities which a 
superior woman developes under such circumstances. But there 
is a constant feeling produced by such women that, however good 
they may be, and however much good they may do, they and 
their doings and sayings are all beyond the region of strict 
common sense. They are in some measure nous the air, how- 
ever much they may profit by the exercise. Many theoretical 
politicians for whom we entertain great respect seem to us to 
approach polities in the same way. They determine to have a 
cause rather than have none. They seem as if they believed that 
they could suddenly invest any opinion they happen to take up 
with dignity and trustworthiness, by merely applying certain 
favourite terms of eulogy to it. They say that the thing that 
pleases them is righteous, or holy, or the will of Heaven; and 
this announcement, although made by themselves, inspires them 
with confidence. ‘They are animated by the belief that in every 
matter there is a clearly righteous and a clearly unrighteous side, 
just as their counterpart believes that there is distinctly some- 
thing answering to the phrase “woman's work or mission.” 
in such a case, for example, as that of the present civil war 
m America, they insist that the war is waged for the abolition 
of slavery, and that therefore it is a righteous war. The 
masculine politician, in the sense in which we are using the 
term, cannot avoid looking at the facts, and the facts only. 
He asks whether it is a fact that the war is an abolition war; 
nor is he overcome by such phrases as “righteous war,” or 
the “justice” or “purpose” of Heaven. He inquires whether 
an abolition war is more likely to do harm or good, and forms his 
Opinion accordingly. Exactly in the same way, a critical out- 

may doubt whether woman’s “work” or “ mission” is 


really anything more than a way of saying that a woman ought 
to do as much good and as little harm as she can. 

The old on about a stupid Tory journal being Grandmamma’s 
paper, and timid feeble statesmen being called a pack of old 
women, need not be repeated. It is not in the feebleness of 
mere senility or in the drivelling of aged women that the real 
parallel between a third class of politicians and women in ad- 
vanced life seems to us to rest. Let us take a fair specimen of a 
woman between sixty and seventy. She is distinguished by a 
wish for , a desire for quiet, an anxiety that her relations 
should do well and tag so long as they follow her rules and 
adopt her advice. She likes to give medicine and counsel. She 
takes up most matters with reference to her own nal com- 
fort, dignity, or position. She retains fixed opinions, without 
any wish to alter them, and prides herself on not altering them. 
She wishes to be decorous and to present a seemly and imposing. 
appearance. At the same time, to gratify an old grudge, to 
keep up her authority, or to do a relative a good turn, she will 
do or say very strong and harsh things. There are plenty of 
politicians in every country who carry a character not very 
dissimilar to this into their mode of regarding public affairs. But 
one country is especially the home of such politicians. Germany 
is governed and directed, and with few exceptions has been 
governed and directed for fifty years, by men who are conspicu- 
ously of a cast of mind like that of good old women. The Ger- 
man governmental character presents a most curiously complete 
resemblance to the ordinary ¢ ter of a shallow, affectionate, 
sensible, bigoted old lady. The German statesman, or 
sovereign, or manager of affairs, is almost always anxious to 
make his State moderately happy as long as it will be 
happy in his way. He loves managing of all things, and 
likes to be encircled with the pomp and insignia of high place. 
So long as he can be kind without inconvenience to himpelf and 
so long as he is courted and made much of, he will abstain 
from hurting any one. To put off the deluge until his time is 
gone by is his most fervent aspiration, and his skill is chiefly 
shown in standing on his dignity and demanding the concession 
of proper respect, without giving open offence or provoking a 
serious quarrel, Even this way of looking at politics has its good 
side. ermany is about as much respected and liked, ae has 
about as much influence in Europe, as a well-meaning dowager 
has in a country neighbourhood. She, like the dowager, keeps 
things together, prevents collisions, acts as a social buffer, and 
makes those who belong to her tolerably happy in spite of over- 
management. Nowhere has the masculine politician an undisputed 
field and unquestionable superiority. The most that can be said 
for this way of regarding politics is, that it is the inevitable result 
of a poche» | and extended investigation of the subject-matter. 
But then all the world is not bound to ask question on question, 
or to trouble itself about the most accurate of all possible answers. 


WHY EMPIRES FALL, 


IR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON and the Times are at 
loggerheads as to the causes of the fall of empires. The 
litical novelist holds that an empire is very likely to die of 
ing too big. He brings several instances, from different periods, 
of great Powers which he thinks fell to pieces or were conquered 
by reason of over-size. He therefore comforts the Americans 
with the thought that, as the United States were so large, if they 
had not fallen to Ynys about Mr. Lincoln's election, they would 
some day have fallen to pieces about something else, and’ that, in 
tne long run, ne will be happier, wiser, and better for falling 
to pieces. In all this, with some abatement for the false 
pall wing there is the great root of truth, which is deeper than 
the Times’ attempt to answer it. The Times, among other 
things, thinks it upsets Sir Edward’s theory to say that the 
Russian Empire is very larze and has shown itself to be very 
durable. Now size and durability are comparative. The Russian 
Empire is positively much larger than the empires—Persian, Old 
Roman, and Carolingian—with which the disputants compare it. 
Relatively, it is very much less. That is to 7. it contains a 
much smaller and a much Jess important portion of its own world. 
The other empires, in their several ages, stood by themselves— 
there was nothing equal to them or at all approaching to them. 
Persia had no rival on her own Asiatic ground ; Rome had no rival 
round the Mediterranean ; the Empire of Charles the Great, though 
balanced in some degree by Byzantine and Saracen competitors, 
was, on its own ground of Western Europe, wholly without a 
rival. But Russia is simply one great Power among others—the 
greatest in territorial extent, but not the greatest in carting 
else. Its enormous extent is swelled by deserts which ad 
nothing to its strength or wealth. Those parts of it which may 
claim to rank as portions of the civilized world are among the 
civilized world’s least civilized portions. We have seen that it is 
not a match for two of the other great Powers combined. It is 
by no means clear that it would be more than a match for either 
of those Powers singly. In the modern world, States generally 
are of much greater size than in the ancient; and the lord of 
Russia may rule a far larger portion of the world’s surface than 
the lords of Persia or Rome without filling anything like the same 
position relatively to the other States with which it has to do. So 
as to durability—States last longer now-a-days than they used to 
do. England and France are each, speaking roughly, about a thou- 
sand years old; and we do not expect ei! them to die of old 
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just yet. For agood deal more than half of that millennium, 
they have been among the chief nations of the world. Russia, 
too—if we date from the first appearance of Russians in his- 
tory—is, as nearly as possible, a thousand years old. But the 
Russian Empire, as an important European Power, cannot claim 
a greater age than a hundred and sixty years. This is no great 
comparative amount of durability, especially when a considerable 
= of the Empire is as ready for secession as Hungary or South 
arolina, We may fairly doubt whether the mere size of Russia 
is any advantage. The same population in a smaller compass 
would probably form a very much greater nation. 

The Times, by way of mockery of Sir Edward Lytton, says 
that “the empires of the East perished, it appears, not, as some 
superficial writers have thought, from external violence, but 
because they were too large. We suppose if Persia had been 
smaller Alexander would not have overrun it.” Now, there is no 
sort of contradiction between the assertion that an empire 
— by external violence and the assertion that it perished 

use it was too large. That an empire perishes by external 
violence, instead of resisting it, must be the result of weakness of 
some kind, and there is no absurdity at first sight in supposing 
one possible cause of such weakness to be that the empire is too 
. Now, as to Alexander and Persia, it is always easy to guess, 
‘but very hard to know, what would have happened if things had 
been different from what they were. Most probably Persia could, 
under no circumstances, have effectually resisted the vast superi- 
ority of the Macedonian arms and discipline. But it is manifest 
that the resistance which Alexander met with was in nowise 
eee, but rather weakened, by the enormous extent of 
the Persian Empire. The subject provinces, with the solitary 
exception of Tyre, fell away almost without a blow, not because 
they could not resist, as that one exception showed, but because 
they had no inclination for resistance. A number of brave 
Persians were lost, and the general spirit of the nation cast down, 
by a series of reverses incurred in attempting to defend provinces 
which had no will to defend themselves. Thé Persian army was 
cumbered by myriads of unwilling and useless recruits, whose pre- 
sence simply hindered the really good part of the army from doing 
any efficient service. When Alexander had to deal with native 
Persians fighting for their own land, the resistance he met with 
was no child’s play. The Persian horse everywhere fought on 
equal terms with the Macedonian, and the Gates of Persia were 
defended as desperately against Alexander as the Gates of Greece 
had been against Xerxes. After all, while the Western provinces 
were really conquered, and retained for centuries by Mace- 
donian Kings and Roman Emperors, Persia itself was simply 
“overrun.” A new Persian Empire arose, of far less territorial 
extent, but of infinitely greater real power, which proved a far 
more formidable rival to Rome than its predecessor had been to 
Macedonia. 

The Times continues‘ We suppose that when the Roman 
Empire was pw in half it doubled its strength, and ought, 
according to all sound rules of calculation, to have repulsed, in 
its divided state, the attacks of the barbarians who were more 
than a match for it when united.” We venture to think that 
Diocletian, Constantine, and Theodosius knew what they were 
about better than the Zimes can tell them. Our contempora 
apparently does not know that one of the halves into whic 
the Empire was = did repulse the attacks of the barbarians 
for a very long while. It would be lost labour to explain to the 
Times how the conquests of Justinian palpably weakened the 
Empire, while the curtailments of the seventh and eighth 
eenturies as palpably strengthened it—how the Italian conquests 
of the first Basil resulted in letting in the Normans, and the 
Armenian conquests of the pore | in letting in the Turks. 
In far earlier times, Augustus himself thought the Empire large 
enough, and forbade his successors to attempt its extension ; 
and, as Sir Edward Lytton truly says, it was the extent of the 
Roman dominion which, by ren ne es og the only form of 
free government then known, made Augustus and his successors 
neeessary evil. 

The Times is so fond of laying hands on Charles the Great, 
even without provocation, that it could not be expected to leave 
him alone when Sir Edward Lytton expressly mentioned him. 
Sir Edward says, with quite eer truth for a rhetorical 
address, that les’s Empire “fell to pieces soon after his 
death, and those pieces are now the kingdoms of Europe.” 
We do not learn much more when the 7'mes tells us that it “ fell 
to pieces because the barbarism of the times and the discordancy 
of races never permitted it to be thoroughly organized.” The 
Times never took the trouble to think that Charles’s own per- 
sonal work was pretty permanently organized, and can hardly be 
said to have fallen to pieces. Of course, as long as the Times 
mistakes Teutonic Karl for a Frenchman reigning in the Tuileries, 
it cannot possibly understand anything that he did. We have 
seen the great Em ’s personal work thus briefly summed up 
—‘He founded the German kingdom, and won the Roman 
diadem for its kings.” His work in so doing still lives, 
both for good and for evil. Whatever unity Germany has, 
Charles gave her. He conquered and Christianized Saxony, 
he mediatized Bavaria; and Saxony and Bavaria, added to 
his hereditary Teutonic France, formed that German Kingdom 
which long remained the greatest, and, strange as it now 
sounds, the most united State in Europe. But his acquisitions 
in Italy both formed the groundwork and excuse for all later 


German interference in Italy, and by calling off the attention of 
the German Kings from their own realm, proved the main cause 
of the later disunion of Germany itself. Gaul soon fell away 
from his successors; but even in Gaul Charles wrought some 
thing that lasted. He brought Northern Gaul and Aquitaing 
for the first time really under one sovereign; and in so doing, 
he took the first step towards the subsequent creation of moderg 
France. The empire over which he reigned broke in pieces—or, 
more truly, its Gaulish provinces revolted—but his own personal 
work was far from passing away. In short, the career of the 
first German Cesar is a subject rather too deep either to point 4 
ch at an agricultural dinner or to adorn a leading article in the 
mes. In truth, empires fall, as they rise, from different causes; 
but there is no doubt that Sir Edward Lytton hit upon what is 
really one cause among several, and that the Zimes only displayed 
its usual luck in historical matters in attempting to make game 
of what he said. We can pardon both disputants. Itis pardon. 
able at any time, especially after dinner, for a man who has 
hold of a truth to press it somewhat too far; and, with the ninety. 
six columns of the Times before us, we can allow a deal to ita 
natural fellow-feeling for bigness, and its natural hope that big. 
ness is not inconsistent with durability. But we really wish that 
both Sir Edward and the Times would leave Charles the Great 
alone. We warn them off in all good-will. His history is a 
preserve thickly set with man-traps and spring-guns of the most 
murderous description. 

As for America, when Sir Edward Lytton talks about her 
“hanging over Europe like a gathering and destructive thunder. 
cloud,” we feel that we cannot criticise what we do not undere 
stand—though, again, we are inclined to be merciful to a man who 
is metaphorical after dinner. It is with a more prosaic sort of 
wonder that we read the assertion of the Times, that “ America 
has been organized into a whole. She speaks the same lan. 
guage; she obeys the same laws.” Is the Times really igno- 
rant that the United States are a Federation? Does it not 
know that the several States are each separate commonwealths, 
whose laws may, and do, differ infinitely? Has the great 
enlightener of mankind never heard that slavery is lawful in 
South Carolina, and unlawful in Massachusetts ? is new view 
of the American Constitution is worthy of some notable histo- 
rical discoveries made a few days earlier. The writer whose 
theories of Civil War were some months back deemed worthy of 
a double appearance seems to have turned upagain. Civil war, 
he has now found out, is not peculiar to America. It has hap- 
pened in Europe, and even in Britain, much nearer to our own 
times than he thought when he last wrote about it. But surely 
our old teacher breathes in the following grand summary :— 

If bt ae Rome had her Sylla and Marius, her Cesar and Pompey, 
Imperial Rome could show her Otho and Vitellius in the days of her vigour, 
and Greece her Thirty Tyrants in those of her decline. Between the wars of 
the League and of the Fronde a century of civil discord rolled over France, 
and from the Second Edward to the Second George England bled at every 

re from civil strife. Germany had her Thirty Years’ War, and Spain her 

ar of Succession and Carlist rebellion. It certainly, therefore, does not 
become the Powers of Europe to fasten upon the existence of civil war in 
America as a proof of any extraordinary vice in her institutions or a pecu- 
liar stigma on democratic government. 


“Rome could show her Otho and Vitellius,” and a fine show 
either of them was. Vitellius, by all accounts, had he come 
under the wand of Circe, might have won the prize from all his 
brother swine at any agricultural exhibition in the world. 
But mark how history is tempered by antithesis. Otho and 
Vitellius figured in the days of the vigour of or Rome ; 
somebody must therefore figure in the days of the decline of 
something ; and as our historian had not read far enough to know 
who figured in the days of the decline of Imperial Rome, he leaped 
over the Ionian Sea to the days of the dectine of Greece. Now, 
who are “the Thirty Tyrants”? We believe Goldsmith—or it 
may be Peter Parley—gives that title to “ the Thirty” at Athens; 
but we do not remember it in Xenophon. We are driven to ask 
whether the Times places the “decline of Greece” quite so early 
as the days of the Athenian Thirty, or whether the Tyrants who 
ruled in the real decline of Greece under Macedonian protection 
have been counted and come to exactly the same number? But 
what would the writer have given to know that Rome, too, had— 
in common parlance, at least—her Thirty Tyrants, and that one 
Trebellius Pollio wrote a book about them, called Triginta 
Tyranni? The sentence would have run much better if it had 
been wholly Roman, and Greece might have had a sentence to 
herself, which would more properly have come before the Roman 
one. Again, some ill-natured critic might ask whether civil 
discord in France began with the wars of the League. 
The reason is obvious—League and Fronde are both mono- 
syllables, and make a capital antithesis. To have gone back 
to Burgundians and Armagnacs might have improved the 
argument, but it would have quite spoiled the willie. Agaip, 
one might ask whether England saw no civil wars in the days of 
John or Henry III. But the last rebellion happened under “the 
second George ;” and therefore the first rebellion must, by the 
laws of antithesis, have happened under the second King of some 
other name. That the writer still takes the War of the Spanish 
Succession for a Spanish civil war (which of course it was, 

in a very secondary way), is a bit of the old leaven which we 
will forgive in consideration of the great number of real ct 
wars which he has got up since he wrote on the subject before. 
Let him go on and prosper. When he gets to the Irish re 
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which some old people still.remember, he may enlarge our period 
of “ bleeding at every pore” from “ the third ‘Sees to the third 
George.” Nay, if he chooses to take in the Canadian rebellion 
and the insurrection of Smith O’Brien, ho may drop numerals 
altogether, and make us bleed “ from John to Victoria.” The 
advance of knowledge in Olympian regions is so marked and so 
laudable, that we do not despair of a copy of the Constitution of 
the United States some day finding its way thither. 


A COUNTRY NEWSPAPER. 


S the London newspapers are now almost a blank, we ven- 

ture to senctinend the rusal of those which are published 
in remote country towns. ose who complain of the dulness of 
the capital at the present season may learn patience by observing 
that in the provinces all seasons are alike dull. The incidents 
which are thought to deserve notice are so tame and trivial that 
the life to which they afford variety must indeed be a chronicle 
of the smallest beer. And yet the life which is represented in 
country newspapers is not uninteresting to the observer who is 
accustomed to a larger scene. There are, for example, the 
amusements which partially supply the void that has been left 
by the general extinction of the provincial theatres. If the 
principal object of assemblies be to see and to be seen, it cannot 
matter much what is the nature of the performance which 
is made the pretext for the gathering. Yet it certainly does 
seem strange that impostors of various kinds should circulate 
briskly in the country, while genuine artists seldom venture 
to expose themselves to the risk of loss and disappointment. 
Ordinarily, on entering a country town, one finds the walls 
lacarded with a hideous representation of the Female Christy’s 
Mesirels, or with a mysterious announcement in the largest ty 
that ‘‘ Boseo is coming.” It is true that the adventurers nd 
seem to find it pay them to go the circuit display an audacity 
and perseverance which may be thought to deserve prosperity. 
If the first night’s entertainment has not paid for the hire of the 
room and lighting, the crier is sure to be sent round the town 
next morning to announce that, at the particular request of the 
nobility and gentry of the neighbourhood, the entertainment 
will be once more repeated. It is, however, almost always a 
dangerous enterprise, even with the help of the largest placards, to 
present mere worldly entertainments in the public rooms of 
country towns, or on a moveable stage or circus. We are, 
indeed, aware that the venturous speculators who have 
engaged Mr. Thomas Sayers on a starring tour are said 
to have met with great success; but then Mr. Thomas 
Sayers is a great man. Ordinarily, it is a much safer 
thing to give a religious or philanthropic colour to the night's 
performance, and to hold it in a chapel. 

We have now before us a country newspaper which con- 

tains a report of proceedings which, we do not doubt, were 
highly interesting to all, as well as remunerative to some of 
the pious persons who assisted at them. We could not easily 
find a better example of what the dwellers in country towns 
like by way of relief to the monotony of their daily life. ‘On 
Wednesday last a lecture was delivered at the Baptist Chapel, 
to a crowded audience, by Mr. Andrew Jackson, a runaway 
slave.” We feel certain, after having read thus far, that Mr. 
Andrew Jackson would make of his performance a much 
better thing than would the most accomplished tragedian 
who should act Othello in the sametown. The whining 
nigger has become a far more attractive personage than the 
heroic Moor. “The object of the lecturer was to collect money 
in order to purchase the freedom of his father and children, who 
are still in bondage.” It is pleasant to know that there 
are Baptists—who perhaps are in a worldly point of view 
retail tradesmen—who are capable of handing over their mone 
to Mr. Andrew Jackson, in full confidence that he wi 
apply it towards the enfranchisement of his family. We should, 
owever, be sorry to have to ask a benevolent Baptist grocer 
who had been present at this meeting to supply us on a Saturday 
night with a few small necessartes on credit. We doubt whether 
the faith of the members of this congregation in human nature 
would have any influence on their dealings with any customer 
who had a white skin. Mr. Jackson, it must be owned, was 
able to give his audience something for their money. “He 
depicted the horrors of slavery in the most vivid colours, and in 
the course of his lecture sang some negro melodies in the most 
feeling style.” We really think that the newspaper from which 
We are yproting might have told us what were the melodies 
which Mr. Jackson sang. We should like to possess a list of 
Regro melodies which had been considered suitable to be sung 
in chapel, so as to have the opportunity of comparing it with a 
programme of the Ethiopian Serenaders. We should thus be 
able to ascertain how many popular airs had been, according to 
Rowland Hill’s sa ing, rescued from the service of Satan for 
Plous purposes. We may perhaps venture to suggest that one 

e horrors commonly associated with slavery is flog, ing, and 
that Mr. Jackson’s description would be far more viedd ¢ and im- 
Pressive if he would illustrate it by placing a cowhide in the hand 
of some ablebodied deacon of the chapel, and submitting his sable 
shoulders to flagellation. We should expect that, if the deacon were 
up to his work, he would ensure Mr. Jackson’s singing at least one 
melody in a feeling style. If this addition be made to the pro- 
Stamme of the next lecture, we shall certainly turn Baptists on 


the spot for the sake of being present at it; and we promise to 
contribute liberally to the enfranchisement of Mr. Jackson, Senior, 
and the little Jacksons, and to make no troublesome inquiry 
whether there are any such persons in existence, or what is the 
robability of any benefit from our money ever reaching them. 
Tt appears that Mr. Jackson has had the same good fortune as 
some celebrated performers on a different stage. He is blessed 
with the companionship of a wife who ably seconds her hus- 
band’s efforts to excite public sympathy. “Mrs. Jackson also 
ve an account of her escape and her arrival in New York. 
n attempt was made to kidnap her, but, when being taken to a 
boat at Sandy Hook, she was rescued by a number of ladies.” 
We can imagine the interest which this statement must have ex- 
cited among those who were so fortunate as to feel no difficult 
in believing it. Our own acceptance of Mrs. Jackson's 
story might have been doubtful but that we lately read 
a description of the wife of an active abolitionist, who was “ tall, 
large, and muscular, giving the impression at first sight of a 
frame capable of great strength and long endurance.” We 
thought at the time that this was not an attractive picture, and 
that the ladies of New England appeared more eligible for char- 
women than for wives. But of course the arrival of a troop of 
female abolitionists, all tall, large, and muscular, must, have been 
a great comfort to Mrs. Jackson when she found herself in the 
hands of ruffianly kidnappers, who were dragging her far from 
her husband's love and from the sympathy of thriving Baptist 
tradesmen, on her enforced return, per boat, from Sandy Hook 
into chains and misery. It may perhaps deserve notice in the 
proper quarter, that these lady abolitionists—strong, no doubt, in 
mind as well as in body—would make the best possible recruits 
for the Federal army. There have been several examples since 
Joan of Are of female soldiers, who have done good service in 
various wars, and the Amazons of an African potentate furnish a 
modern precedent on a larger scale. When Mrs. Jackson had 
concluded the narrative of her deliverance from the slave- 
catchers, a gentleman from London proposed a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Jackson, “their black brother with a white heart.” 
We gather from this singular form of compliment, that 
the hearts of Baptists are supposed by themselves to be 
of the same colour as their skins—a curious physiological th 
of which we should have remained ignorant if we had confined 
our daily reading to the columns of the London newspapers. The 
vote of thanks was followed by a collection, to which we cannot 
help suspecting that the gentleman from London contributed 
largely and conspicuously. We think we have seen something 
of the kind at a tavern patronized by prize-fighters. One “ poor 
Joe” sings, unasked, and in a sufficiently doleful strain, several 
ditties. There is then a pause, which is broken by a gentleman 
with damaged features suddenly demanding whether nobody will 
give nothing to “ poor Joe”—adding that he, for his part, will 
give a shilling, which he forthwith deposits in a plate. We con- 
sidered that the gentleman with the unshapely “ mug,” although 
perhaps not deeply read in Scripture, had apprehended the value 
of the precept to cast his bread upon the waters. We need not 
say that a zealous Baptist must necessarily be familiar with the 
same text. 


That must be indeed a favoured town in which the Calvinistie 
Methodists, as well as the Baptists, hold aspecial congregation in 
the same week. It is not often that novelties occur thus fre- 

uently in country life. The Calvinistic Methodists met to have 
their liberality excited on behalf of the mission which that body 
support in Cassia. We must confess to being at this moment in 
considerable uncertainty as to where Cassia is. We know, how- 
ever, from the sequel, that it is a country which raises an intel- 
ligent sort of niggers. The proceedings took the usual course. 
The chairman called upon a missionary to address the meeting. 
“ Mr. Lewis gave a very interesting history of his labours in the 
Cassian hills, and the success which had attended the mission.” 
The description of this success doubtless followed the aceustomed 
form. But now had come the moment for putting — lion 
of the evening. ‘The chairman then called on U. Larsing, a 
native convert who accompanied Mr. Lewis, to address the 
meeting. The address of this young man was plain, but earnest; 
and was listened to with t attention. Illustrations were 

iven of some of the superstitious practices common in Cassia.” 

e have here a convincing proof that even Calvinistic Methodists 
are not exempt from the influence of that taste which ordinary 
mortals gratify at theatres. The illustrations of ee 

ractices were followed by the singing of Cassian hymns to 
Familiar tunes, in which the audience joined; and “the meeting 
was concluded with prayer by U. Larsing, who prayed in the 
Cassian language.” We shall be much mistaken if Mr. Lewis 
and U. Larsing do not make a very thing of their provincial 
tour, for they seem to have contrived a happy combination of 
what passes for a religious exercise with a kind of entertainment 
which is now widely popular. 


For the mere worldly-minded reader of the paper now before 
us, the most important event of the week would probably be ‘the 
meeting of the Agricultural It has been remarked 
that the speeches at similar meetings which get into the London 

pers present an afflicting sameness ; but here, again, relief will 
be obtained by a wider field of -y- We think that we have 
hit upon a novelty in the speech of a gentleman who ackuow- 
ledged the toast of * the Army, the Navy, and the Volunteers.” 
He told the meeting that, by the giving of prizes, “ the strong 
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arm and the strong leg, so requisite for the soldier, were made 
and strengthened by securing for him good mutton and good 
beef.” The author of this unexpected association of ideas judi- 
ciously sat down amid the applause which it excited. The next 
toast on the list happened to be “‘the Bishop and Clergy of the 
Diocese.” It might not have been difficult to prove that a Society 
which encourages the production of good mutton and good beef 
contributes in act as well as wish to the health and efliciency of 
the reverend body which it was engaged in toasting. Black 
cloth as weli as red, blue, and grey, grows, or ought to grow, on 
the sheep’s back. The same paper contains an account of a 
regatta, at the conclusion of which aman fell overboard. He 
was rescued when consciousness had left him, and some gentle- 
men who were present collected a sum of money, which was 
divided between the boat’s crew who picked him up and “the 
wife of the poor man.” On hasty reading of this paragraph, we 
supposed that the man must have been drowned, or have died 
from the effect of long immersion, as it is not usual, in localities 
with which we are more familiar, to reward a man for having his 
life saved. But, on more careful perusal, it would seem that the 
generous spectators sought to compensate his wife for his recovery. 
‘We beg to be permitted to add the expression of our heartfelt 


sympathy. 


GENIAL SOCIALISM. 


R. GEORGE POTTER, though undoubtedly a great 
potentate, like many great potentates of old is not equal 
to the task of chronicling or defending his own achievements. 
His eloquence is all-powerful with the “ Amalgamated Brick- 
layers,” or similar societies, but has produced little effect upon 
such of the general public as are not fortunate enough to be 
included in those fraternities. His literary efforts, so far as they 
have appeared in the columns of the newspapers, have had no 
other result than to convince the world of the unmixed noxious- 
ness of the system of Trades Unions which could give such 
enormous power to sucha man. Itis a matter for congratula- 
tion to him, therefore, that he has lately seen the wisdom of in- 
termitting his literary labours and abandoning his cause to the 
advocacy of more skilful pens. Happily for himself, he has not 
far to seek. A school of writers, for want of a better name 
known as the “ genial” school, and popular with the public from 
their novel-writing powers, are ready and willing to be his scribes. 
Fervid imaginations, kindly hearts, a perfect obtuseness to argu- 
ment, and a considerable ignorance of the world, endow them 
with the requisite amount of credulity and inconsequence which is 
necessary in the advocates of Mr. Potter. Accordingly, they have 
accepted the task with alacrity, and have conducted the defence 
of his Socialist enterprises with a bold fertility of paradox and 
an ingenuity in the misapplication of Scriptural terms which 
deserves, and has no doubt received, his warmest recognition. 
In the long run, their labours, as tending to raise discus- 
sion, are probably beneficial. Their courageous denial of the 
most rudimentary truths of political economy enforces a 
constant review of its whole chain of reasoning, and acts as 
an effective check on extravagant dogmatism. But in the 
meantime, they do a good deal of harm, especially to their clients. 
They perpetuate the reign of King Potter by persuading his de- 
luded subjects that he is backed by an influential section of the 
educated classes ; and thus they prolong a conflict whose issue is 
certain, and in which the stake is fearfully unequal. Both 
parties will lose by the strife; but to the capitalist loss only 
means less luxury—to the operative it means the workhouse. 
These strikes have already produced their natural result in a 
frightful amount of misery at the trying season of the year. The 
soilie have hitherto come forward nobly to relieve it. But their 
philanthropy will soon grow callous to tales of winter suffering, 
when they fully understand that they are expected to make good 
every winter the cost of every summer's obstinacy and folly. The 
rer workmen will then have little cause to t their genial 
iends for encouraging a suicidal error. 
Two articles in Macmillan’s Magazine, which bear the name 
of Mr. Hughes, are the latest contribution of this school to the 
es Union cause. The ground of defence which is taken by 
this warm-hearted novelist is that the Unions, in their present 
enterprise, are only acting as an Early Closing Association on a 
large scale. That Association is supported by persons of every 
rank and opinion among the upper and middle classes; and Mr. 
Hughes maintains that the motives which actuate them also 
justify the Unions in pressing for a reduction in the hours of 
bour. The parallel is somewhat roughly drawn, and we will 
venture hypothetically to complete it. Suppose that the Early 
Closing Association had not been content with simple argument, 
but had resorted to intimidation; suppose that they had made 
a specific demand that the day’s labour should be shortened, but 
that the day’s wages should remain the same ; suppose that they 
had forbidden any shopman to take service with any tradesman 
who should refuse this demand, and had subjected any shopman 
who did so to relentless and ceaseless persecution; suppose 
they had placed him upon a black list, following him up into 
every employment into which he entered, forbidding any of those 
who remained in their obedience to serve with him, doing all in 
their power to injure any master who employed him, setting on 
“roughs” to insult and mob him, and only stopping short, if stopping 
short, of proveable punishable cuit the Early Closing 


have been fairly cited in justification of the proceedings of the 
Trades Unions. The difference between the two kinds of asso. 
ciation which Mr, Hughes so boldly identifies, in truth covers 
the whole accusation against the Trades Unions. Intimidation 
is the sum total of their crime. No one could have a word to 
say against any number of men who voluntarily chose to ceage 
from their labour till it was better paid. The masters would of 
course be equally justified in seeking for complaisant workmen; 
and no doubt, if they could not find any, they would yield. But 
the proceeding changesits whole character the moment an attem 
is made, by persecution or intimidation of any kind, to produce 
artificially the desired scarcity of workmen. 1t must be remem. 
bered that the dispute, which is now two years old, is, however 
studiously veiled, a wages dispute, and nothing else. The men 
originally struck, at the bidding of Mr. Potter in Council, to 
obtain a curtailment of the working day from ten hours to nine, 
The masters cared very little how long each man worked ; but 
they naturally objected to giving ten hours’ wages for nine 
hours’ work. The men held out, but after wasting a great deal 
of their own and other people’s money, they were compelled to 
yield. In order to take security against any future repetition of 
the mancuvre of masking a cry for higher wages under the 
tivating disguise of a cry for early closing, the masters resolved 
to change their mode of payment, and to pay by hour instead of 
by day. If this modification had been accepted, Mr. Potter and 
his myrmidons felt that their vocation was gone ; and accordingly 
another strike was organized on a larger scale. The first move. 
ment was a direct strike for more wages under cover of a popular 
ery. ‘The second was a strike to retain the power of repeating 
the first, whenever the pressure of any great public work offereda 
favourable opportunity. Both movements are, therefore, mediately 
or immediately, strikes for an advance of wages. Now, the mere 
fact that the Unions were forced to use intimidation for this pur. 
pose proves that they were asking for more than the market rate 
of wages fixed by the proportion between the demand for labour 
and the supply of it. Ifthey had been asking for a legitimate 
rise, it would have been impossible for the masters to procure 
competent hands who would fill their places and work at the 
lower rate. But the Unions found that, unless they interposed 
by intimidation, the masters would have no difficulty in getting 
substitutes. They are self-convicted, therefore, by the very 
tactics they adopted, of an attempt to procure an artificial, and 
therefore an impossible increase in wages. That is their folly. 
Their crime is that this design has been carried out by an inter- 
ference with the liberty of their fellow-men. Mr. Hughes boasts 
that no i//egal act of intimidation has been committed. The boast 
may be very true, and yet wholly beside the question. If they 
have not sinned against the law, they have a right to claim that 
the law shail not interpose against them. But they have a right 
to claim nothing more. There are many courses of action, not 
legally punishable, which are yet tyrannical and oppressive in 
the highest degree. And there are many counter-moves which, 
without invoking the law, society may employ to check an in- 
vasion of individual liberty. If the Unions choose, for their own 
purposes, to force their fellow-workmen into a policy to which 
the latter, or any of them, are disinclined, pf must expect that 
the other classes of the community will avail themselves of every 
extra-legal engine within their reach to break down such a 
tyranny. 
But the scrupulous legality of the Trades Unions is only a 
| eon hypothesis. Their proceedings in London, so far as they 
ave come to light, appear to have been very carefully directed 
by some one acquainted with the criminal law. Their system of 
intimidation always hovered so close to the frontier between 
legality and crime, that no decided measures could be taken against 
them. But it has not been so everywhere. Mr. Hughes refers 
to Sheffield as a “ Union-ridden-town.” Let us take the‘case of 
Sheffield. We have before us three recent instances of the 
measures taken by the Unions at Sheffield to force both masters 
and men into obedience to their decrees. The first is the case of 
a master saw-grinder, who had refused for some years to employ 
Union men on account of their constant insubordination. One 
fine November morning he was awakened by a loud explosion. 
As soon as the ‘smoke had cleared away, he found that a mine 
charged with half a gallon of powder had been laid in his cellar, 
and had been fired sg It shattered the whole of his ground 
floor to pieces, and only missed by a miracle bringing the whole 
house down, and burying him and his family under its ruins. A 
threatening letter which he had received a few days before left 
no doubt that this outrage was committed to punish him for 
hostility to the Unions. The second case is that of a number of 
recalcitrant men. The fork-grinders’ committee had attempted to 
impose upon the fork-grinders certain regulations which many of 
the men looked upon as injurious to themselves. Some of them 
rebelled, and accepted work upon their own terms. One morning, 
when these men set to work, the first spark that fell from their 
indstones causeda loud explosion. Threeof the men wereseverely 
urnt, and one of them lost his eyesight. On examination, it was 
discovered that powder had been laid below all their grindstones, 
and was still lying under some that had not yet been set to work. 
The third case also applies to a recalcitrant workman. Une 
James Linley, a saw grinder, refused to join the Union of his 
trade. By way of warning of the fate he had to expect, he was 
once shot at, and once blown up in his house. But he persis 
in his contumacy; and, accordingly, after a respite of a few 


Association had done all these things, then their example might 


months, he was shot through the head. Similar outrages have 
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been committed in other parts of the country, but we need not 
Jengthen the list. All these cases occurred within a single year. 
Such are the results of the Trades Union system, in a town where 
it reigns almost supreme. In other places it is more stoutly 
resisted, and therefore in other places it is less noxious. But 
these facts are well known to Mr. Hughes, and do not embarrass 
him in the slightest degree. As a moralist, he of course perfunc- 
torily condemns such measures, but he welcomes their results to 
his heart :— 

In looking at the places and trades where the two systems [the prevalence 

and non-prevalence of ——- carried out almost to their conclusions, can 
be best compared—at Sheflield, with its file-makers, and other hardware 
workers, and at East London, with its sloptailors and needlewomen—lI find 
that the facts are altogether in favour of the Union-ridden Yorkshire town. 
It is very disagreeable to most persons, no doubt, to come in contact with the 
sort of obtrusive and rude independence which is common at Sheffield; the 
tyranny which is exercised over the minority there is atrocious; not a word 
can be said in favour of it; the habits and morals of the place are anything 
but what they should be. But what is all this by the side of the sullen, 
down-beaten, squalid misery of parts of Whitechapel, the hopeless slavery of 
sweaters’ workshops, the morality of East-end lodging-houses ? 
In other words, Mr. Hughes prefers prosperity with crime to 
poverty without it. Of course line is no disputing about tastes ; 
but this is really carrying geniality rather far. If this school 
should rise to any influence, the sentimentalism of assassination 
will deserve to 1ank in history by the side of the Anacreontics 
of the guillotine. 

We have not left ourselves space to do justice to the legisla- 
tion by which Mr. Hughes proposes to put a stop to strikes. It 
may be shortly described as the institution of an unlimited 
Potterocracy. Courts of Arbitration, he justly thinks, are never 
likely to succeed, because it is impossible to make terms with all 
the men individually, or even to bind to their pledges those with 
whom an agreement has been concluded. His trenchant solu- 
tion of this difficulty is to invest the Trades Unions with the legal 
power of giving pledges that shall be obligatory on all the 
operatives. They are to represent the men, and to bind the 
men. Thus the committees of those redoubtable bodies would 
hold by law what they now only possess by usurpation—the 
power of enforcing their own regulations as to work and wages 
upon a minority of their fellows. Mr. Hughes is only another 
among many instances of the inclination towards despotism, in 
some form or other, which characterizes so much of the political 
thought of the present day, even amongst the most ardent disci- 
ples of progress. But his peculiar nostrum goes too far in this 
direction even for the present fashion. It will be adopted as 
soon as, but not before, the nation generally shares his taste in 
looking upon the murders of the Trades Unions as a smaller evil 
than “ squalid misery.” 


THE NEW EXHIBITION BUILDING. 


WEx the portent of the New Exhibition Building first 
burst upon the world, in the shape of laudatory para- 
graphs and popular engravings, we expressed our mind upon the 
design without favour or prejudice. The building is now high 
above ground in all the rough majesty and naked gracefulness of 
ellow stock bricks and unpainted iron posts, and the paragraphs 
wm reappeared. The triple arches of the central portal are 
turned, and the walls of the long picture gallery on the first floor 
are far advanced. In one word, the carcase of the ‘‘ permanent” 
portion of the huge pile is now the property of discriminating 
criticism. We are glad, and we are sorry, to see it such as it is. 
We are glad, because the evidence is complete that we were not 
unduly harsh in the protests which truth extorted from us. We 
are sorry, for the credit of London and England. We do not 
pretend to describe—for the words which such a description 
would demand are wanting—the blank, vast, solid, hopeless 
inanity of that endless, featureless block of piled-up bricks. 
The paragraphs—by whom framed, and for what end, we do not 
pretend to conjecture—have waxed jubilant in proportion as the 
on has gained visible size and palpable hideousness. It is to 
, one day or other, the home of a new schoo} of decoration—a 
multum in parvo of all that refined taste and lavish outlay can 
create—a vast area where terra cotta and mosaic, and we know 
not what else, are to defy the fogs, and rains, and frosts of the 
Bromptonian climate. The block, to be sure, is plain and shapeless ; 
but it is no more than a block destined to be attired in gorgeous 
raiment. 
_ The horoscope of the building, cast by some admirer who loves 
it not wisely but too well, may be purchased at all railway stalls 
for the reasonable sum of a shilling. ‘The entrance to the 
age a picture gallery in Cromwell-road,” we are told, “ will 
through three noble recessed arcades. They are each twent 
feet wide and fifty feet high, and will look as imposing in their 
quantities as the principal facade of St. John Lateran at Rome 
and other Renaissance porticoes in Italy.” We have before 
now heard of the eager advocates of famous buildings comparing 
them in their details or in their general proportions. It was 
reserved for the sacred bard of the Exhibition Building to dis- 
cover that the three large round-headed orifices which form the 
central entrance deserve the admiration of this critical age, 
because “ their quantities” are equal to those of the Renaissance 
porticoes of Italy. Verily the author of this exquisite encomium 
must be the descendant of the Batavian gentleman who averred 
that his grandfather was a great man, for he had written a book 


But Tyrteus grows even more enthusiastic, and we learn that— 
The exterior decoration of the picture lleries, owing to want of funds, has 
been postponed until the financial ts of the Exhibition are seen. The 
Charter of the Exhibition directs 50,000l. to be spent in the architectural 
completion of the central portion. Nothing but want of those funds which 
can only be voluntarily sup lied by the public—for the House of Commons 
assuredly will not be asked for any grant—will prevent the surface decoration 
of the buildings from rivalling the structures of Florence in mosaics, 
Sienna in della robbia, of Milan and Pavia in terra cotta, and of Wells in 
decorative sculpture. And unless the signs of the times are misread, there 
are artists and manufacturers in England who will soon rival the medieval 
workers. 1t has been supposed by some pune that these picture galleries 
might be used for the National Gallery, but this is out of the question, as 
they are to be devoted to Internati and other Exhibitions depending on 
the voluntary principle. 
If we were French or Yankee critics, and not Englishmen 
acutely alive to our national reputation, we should not long 
for any better hearing. The building may be bare, may be 
lumpish, may be wholly destitute of any grace of form or majesty 
of proportion—simply, solely big; but then, when the carving 
comes in, and the as ab decoration, it will astonish the Cockneys 
—“‘unless,” as our astrologer says in a first-rate penny-a-liner’s 
best style, “the signs of the times are misread.” Just so the 
Ojibbeway, when he observes that the season has come to make 
an exhibition of himself, furbishes out his bulky frame and lanky 
limbs with feathers and beads and wampum, and daubs his cop- 

ry face and breast with surface decoration of red ochre, and 
randishes his tomahawk, and invokes— 

The medicine-men, the M 
And Jossakeeds, the prophets, 

to “read the signs of the times,” not in shilling pamphlets, but in 
screeching songs and frantic dances. No doubt, in his own family 
circle on the banks of the Minnehaha, the bespotted chief thinks 
as highly of his own graces and is as much admired as if he were 
Apollo himself attired by Mr. Poole’s best hand. But there are 
people beyond the limits of the backwood who dare to havea 
taste,and not to believe that a gaudy varnish—or,as Mr. Abraham 
Lincoln elegantly phrases it, a sugar coat—can lead any beauty to 
features which are naturally vulgar and hideous. 
In a once fashionable and not yet forgotten novel, Mr. Pelham 
in his young and innocent years was much bewitched by a charm- 
ing and sprightly French duchess, till,on one unhappy day, 
misreading the signs of the times, he gained admittance into her 
dressing-room, and there beheld the machinery of her “surface 
decoration”—the raw veal cutlets, the “ beautiful golden wig,” 
and the “set of teeth d’une blancheur eblouissante,” which at 
once cooled his affection and made the fair possessor of these 

roperties his enemy for life. Will the concoctors of the Great 
Rixhibition Building think us impertinent for counselling them 
to learn a lesson from the myth of the Duchesse de Perpignan ? 
We, too, have made some attempt to read the signs of the times. 
We look forward quite as hopefully as they do to a great artistic 
future for England, but we trust we do so rather more intelli- 
gently. In their eyes the decorators are all in all; while the 
creating spirit, the architect, whose work is to design that of 
which the decorations are only the garnish, may be an engineer, 
an operative, an anybody who possesses enough mechanical skill 
to hitch together a building bigger than any man ever saw before. 
In behalf of this future, so misread, we amp against the wrong. 
We denounce the idea that a great building is but the lay figure 
on which the terra-cotta moulder and the mosaicist and the 
sculptor are to hang their tags—deserving of consideration as 
they all may be in their own place. 

We can have no _— objection to Captain Fowke personally. 
Heis, inall probability, avery clever engineer, and well versedin me- 
chanical contrivances. But in proportion as he knows his own forte, 
he ought to be careful to confine himself to performances which lie 
within the scope of his peculiar profession. We have little doubt 
that he would be among the first and the loudest to denounce Mr. 
Scott or Mr. Smirke for pretending to throw up a fort in face of the 
enemy. As little ought he to allow himself to be made the stalking- 
horse of a party which has learnt to mistake proficiency in 
details for grasp of principles. The signs of the times are full 
of hope for all art, both constructional and decorative; for indi- 
cations are abroad that the study of great principles of design 
has taken the place of the pedantic imitation of isolated examples. 
But the successful following-out of art will for ever become im- 

sible, if the existence of some central and regulating authority 
isignored. If themosaicist, successfulas he may be in the combina- 
tion of colour—if the modeller, gracefulas he may be in the grouping 
of leaves and little cupids—if even the sculptor, truthful as he may 
be in reproducing the beauties of contour and expression, are all of 
them, like moss-troopers, to work for their own hand, then the 
sum total of all their labours will be a chaos, and not a cosmos. 
Captain Fowke may not perceive this; the authorities of the South 
Kensington Museum may be sulky at having it hinted; the 
Commissioners of the Exhibition from their Olympian height 
may smile down the suggestion ; but it remains all the stronger 
in spite of their cold doch. In the later Roman Empire archi- 
tecture became a matter of a and not of inspiration, when 
Diocletian piled up at, Spalatro that vast labyrinth of tasteless 
stone. But the North, though he knew it not, was in ferment, and 
a free race was about to be swarmed from its forests which was 
destined, though the ediles of that age misread the signs of the 
times, to found and to foster, century after century, fresh living 
schools of art, all which were to emanate from, and to depend 


as big as a cheese. 


upon architecture, while their mission was to illustrate and 
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to beautify—not to overlay and to conceal—the piles round which 
clustered. 

he later Empire finds its antitype in the Exhibition Building, 
and tens and hundreds of thousands will be spent to pay for it. 
The permanent structure is heavy and tasteless to the last degree. 
That portion of the building which is called temporary—skilful 
as may be the appliances by which its huge iron piers and 
trusses are hoisted up—is wholly tame on mechanical. If 
it were not even more pretentious than it is commonplace, 
we should not so much mind its other shortcomings. Let it be 
owned as a makeshift, and as a large booth—that is all we ask for 
now, though we might once have wished for something better. 
This is, however, a compromise of opinion which no way suits 
the views of the promoters of this stupendous bantling; 
and so long as they go on quoting it as a direct revelation of 
the artistic future, our indignation drives us to speak out. Not 
even the marvellous domes of glass escape the showers of adulation 
so lavishly spirted round by the official pen. They “ are the largest 
of ancient and modern times.” Again, the book as big as a cheese ! 
But in reference to them, or rather in reference to the space under 
their circumference, the scribe has hit off perhaps the most 
original point for praise which it has ever been our fortune to 
come across :— 

The level of the ground is five feet below that of the surrounding roads. 
By « happy conception, Captain Fowke has used this condition to obtain a 
most picturesque feature at each end. Instead of descending into the building 
upon entering, the visitor ascends two steps to a great platform or dais under 
each dome, and then may descend into the nave and transepts by three noble 
flights of steps, each eighty feet wide, which lend themselves to most decora- 
tive arrangements, or he may ascend into the galleries. The entrance is 
therefore made on a mezzanine, as it were, of the building. 

This is the first time, we conceive, in the history of constructive 
architecture, that an architect has ever been lauded for driving 
people up stairs in order to send them down again. 

here are other considerations which the pamphlet suggests 
which we reserve for a later occasion. But we cannot say fare- 
well to the brochure for this week without calling one moment's 
attention to that most diplomatic sentence in one of the above 
extracts which professes to say that “ some persons’ supposition” 
that the big building is intended to serve hereafter as the National 
Gallery, is “ out of the question.” Out of what question? Is 
there any question that the Speaker cannot put when a job has 
been so snugly hatched as to break the shell in the shape of an 
unostentatious Bill smuggled through Parliament by a dexterous 
Minister in the first fortnight of August? he exquisite 
slipslop of the phrase “depending on the voluntary principle,” 
as a paraphrase for money taken at the door, is inimitable. No 
doubt the astute writer makes sure, by this one fine stroke, to 
appropriate to the Exhibition the sympathies of all conscientious 

issenters. 


THE PULPIT, PLATFORM, AND PEN. 


A LITERARY notice of Mr. Francatelli’scookery-book, which 
appeared the other day in the Times, we unhesitatingly 
attribute either to Dr. Cumming or Mr. Spurgeon. For choice, 
we should take the latter public favourite ; because, although it 
is said that the former gentleman reviewed his own Prophetical 
Disquisitions in that journal, under the title of ‘The School of 
the Prophets,” yet we back the Baptist against the Presbyterian in 
this instance, from a recent, or rather parallel, experience of the 
versatile powers of the proprietor of the Tabernacle. The 
preacher who lectured on Tuesday night on the Gorilla is 
équal, and perhaps alone is equal, to writing on Francatelli 
on Monday. Anyhow, we know not in what other quarter to 
identify the savour of the Tabernacle mixed up with the savour 
of the stew-pan, and the terms of art characteristic at once 
of the pulpit and the patissier handled in the same unctuous 
phraseology. Mr. Spurgeon is a humorist in his religion, 
and therefore religious in his humour. When he puns, he 
uns after a godly sort, and if he dines out there can be no 
doubt that he would diseuss the good things with a phraseology 
and a relish smacking strongly of his studies and homiletics. 
Anyhow, it shows how much religion has penetrated the masses 
when a writer on sauces and entremets thinks it tasty to dish up 
his disquisitions in the phraseology of theology, and when, in his 
anxiety to show off his culinary accomplishments, he cannot forget 
that he is a savoury professor in either sense of the term, and that 
his grateful sense of the good things of this world is not incon- 
sistent with a close familiarity with the flavoursome doctrines of 
grace as wellas grease. The depth of the critic's acquaintance 
with spiritual literature as well as cookery-books cannot be appre- 
ciated without specimens of his pious style. The writer in the 
Times cannot predict immortality for the cook whom he delights to 
honour without a reference to the Lord’s prayer; and he tells us 
that on one of his publications, Mr. Francatelii “ rests his reputa- 
tion in secula seculorum.” If he has oceasion to speak of cooks of 
slender attainments, they are “‘proselytes of the gate.” He is talk- 
ing of the sorrows of indigestion, and complains of a bad sauce 
that it lacks the “sense of a healthy atonement.” The skill of a 
good cook, by a preacher of this deep experience, is “ regarded 
as a revelation ;” and in looking hack to the progress of culinary 
science he considers Christianity as the pioneer of pots and pans, 
and, comparing the cuisine of the past and present, asks us 
seriously “ to estimate the work of St. Augustine and his service 


to our isle,” Francatelli, of course, is the Apostle of this gospel 


of gourmandise, and “is fully equal to the task of our con 
version.” The New Cook’s Guide is not exactly the Whole Du 
of Man, but it is “a missal;” and its function in the “ speci 
destiny of Providence” is to “elevate cookery into a home mission 
to the domestic heathen.” The Gospel according to Franca, 
telli addresses itself ‘to humble disciples,” while “ the missionary 
pretensions,” and “ the new doctrines” it embodies, invoke “ the 
convictions” of ‘barbarian unbelievers.” Its ‘injunctions 
and precepts” and “commandments” are elevated into the rank 
of a decalogue of the kitchen; and ina strain of enthusiasm 
the religious critic auspicates a “ millennium” of culinary oa 
things. Witha wit which, ina less religious writer, might be con. 
sidered profane, he suggests that “our first parents ” commenced 
the culinary “ritual” by cooking “ the original apple ;” and in 
a high strain of Biblicai knowledge he parodies Holy Scripture by 
remarking ‘that one pancake differs from another pancake in 
savour as one star differs from another star in brilliancy.” Here 
is a slight lapse into decency or ignorance, because in the Sacred 
text it is not “ brilliancy” but “glory.” If this is not the voice 
of Spurgeon, it shows a wonderful familiarity with his mode of 
speech. Some people may think the article from which we have 
uoted profane a disgusting, but they have not yet learned 


the lesson which Mr. Spurgeon taught on Monday night—that 


“religion and religious language should enter into our daily 
conversation,” and that the kitchen and the professors of the 
art of cookery should be suffused with the odour of sanctity. 


Here, too, is Mr. Spurgeon “ improving” the Gorilla, and, with 
the assistance of Mr. Layard and M. Du Chaillu, “ devoting to 
the funds of the Band of Hope” the proceeds of the distin. 
guished appearance of all these eminent public performers, for 
this night only, on the stage of the Great Tabernacle at New- 
ington. We thought that this being was solemnly opened a 
few months ago as a house of prayer and praise ; but these high 
objects are not inconsistent with the exhibition of a dead baboon 
and a living charlatan or two. M. Du Chaillu, of course, has his 
popularity to keep up. Mr. Layard has his election interests to 
retain, as well as to exhibit himself to the people of Southwark as 
Under-Secretary. Mr. Spurgeon has the pew-rents in view; and 
why not combine all these popular necessities with the greatest 
success of the season? Whether the preacher, the statesman, or 
the adventurous traveller was most at home in the ape’s 
society, we cannot say. At all events, the Gorilla at the Taber- 
nacle is a happy thought. Perhaps the Establishment will 
take the hint, as it has already ploughed with Mr. Spurgeon’s 
heifer. Blondin under the dome of St. Paul’s would form an 
attractive thing for the Sons of the Clergy; while Mr. Bellew 
might perhaps invest in Leotard or the Ohio Minstrels. There 
are hopes for religion in London yet. Mr. Spurgeon has struck 
a rich vein; as his friend Mr. Layard remarks, he has come out 
“as master of the ceremonies to the Gorilla.” The Under- 
Secretary of State even went so far as to suggest, which was 
rather an equivocal compliment, that Mr. Spurgeon might be 
“ first cousin to the Gorilla,” and that “some day, perhaps, the 
Gorilla might return the compliment, and lecture on Mr. 
Spurgeon, instead of Mr. Spurgeon delivering a lecture on the 
Gorilla.” Simia quam similis turpissima bestia nobis, we think 
we hear the Gorilla of the future say, when he comes to lecture 
on a stuffed preacher. That hint of the Gorilla’s coming 
lecture is full of pregnant suggestions. It will take place in the 
year succeeding that when the New Zealander will moralize 
on the shattered arch of London Bridge. Then, in the con- 
summation of ages, when the Gorilla shall have developed into 
at least such rudimental organization as shall allow him to appre- 
ciate a Spurgeon, some “ formidable beast, with a ferocious grin, 
showing the whole extent of its huge mouth,” fresh, not from the 
Field Office nor the Foreign Office, but from the services of the 
Sanctuary —for the Gorillas may, perhaps, like the monkeys of 
our day, ape religion—will return the compliment, and lecture 
on Particular Baptism and the Five Points of Calvinist 
orthodoxy. 

Possibly the Gorilla anticipated by Mr. Layard will do as well in 
the language of the pulpit as Mr. Spurgeon does in the Gorilla 
manner. Judging from the success of the preacher in the monkey 
line, we ean predict that the monkey will succeed in the clerical 
guise. Mr. Spurgeon, at any rate, enters into the ape character 
with considerable appreciation of the part. He grins and grimaces, 
gibbers and chatters quite as well as our cousins do it in the 
Regent’s Park. He is quite facetious about Mr. Darwin, whom 
he calls Dr. Darwin, and coolly cites that gentleman for 
the assertion “that his great grandfather’s great grand- 
father’s father was a guinea-pig or an oyster, or some- 
thing of that kind”—a quotation which everybody remembers 
in the Origin of Species. Then Mr. Spurgeon quotes the 
Bible to the dead baboon, and, “turning to the Gorilla, 
said, ‘There is a great gulf between you and me,’” &c. 
And finally, having got five thousand people together, the 
whole fun of the evening would not be complete without the 
customary tickling of the ladies. No public meeting, social, reli- 
gious, political, or agricultural, goes off without drinking the 
“health of the Ladies.” Mr. Newdegate cannot discuss the 
patriarchal principle without “Thanks to the Ladies,” and so of 
course we had the familiar tag in the Great Gorilla Lecture at 
the Great Tabernacle. The gorilla has some bad points; but 

ive the devil and the baboon his due—he has some good ones, 

e represents favourably the family and domestic virtues in 
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‘general. Even the Tabernaclers themselves might take a 


esson from the gorilla. The gorilla, to do him justice, is a 
marrying man—he has some domestic virtues. “‘ The males 
invariably throw their protection round the females. The 
worst gorillas are bachelor gorillas.” ‘From this subject,” 
as the reporters inform us, “ Mr. Spurgeon digressed to the 
softening influence of female society, and said that the best thing 
every bachelor could do was to take under his sheltering wing 
one who could give him more than he could give her”—a pretty 
saying, Which may possibly contain an allusion to the power of 
the female tongue. It needed not to add “ that the vast congre- 
gation was kept in a continued titter.” If there is such rollicking 
fun at Newington, we must say that here is an infringement of 
the Act 22 George II. The Tabernacle ought to be licensed as 
a cheap theatre at once. The Gorilla Lecture runs an Adelphi 
screamer very hard, and Spurgeon equals Wright and nearly 
comes up to the late Mr. John Reeve. 


THE RECOGNITION OF MERIT. 


i oe is not often modest at the present day. She has 
learned to imitate the pushing and pretentious demeanour 
which was formerly supposed to belong to undeserving counter- 
feits ; and though she is often surpassed in the art of advertising 
by her less scrupulous rivals, this is because she still retains a 
conscience, not from any distaste for publicity. Men are less 
tolerant of obscurity than was formerly the case; and in order 
to obtain notice, they join their neighbours, more or less uncon- 
sciously, in a system of mutual puffing, whereby each receives 
full recognition of his own merits, in return for a corresponding 
amount of laudation of others. Speakers at agricultural dinners, 
meetings of public companies (unless, by the way, things are 
believed to be going wrong), and other public gatherings, indulge 
in the superlative degree to a wonderful and increasing extent. 
An unsophisticated listener would go away from one of these 
displays of complimentary eloquence impressed with the belief 
that the pole squires, or the board of directors, were the 
finest set of fellows in existence, until he found himself at 
another meeting and heard the same laudatory adjectives over 
again. But the prevalent tendency to make the most of every 
species of merit is especially conspicuous in the pernicious 
custom of testimonial-giving. Times are altered since Lord 
Castlereagh’s undecorated coat was honourably remarkable 
among the stars and crosses with which the other Ministers at 
the Congress of Vienna were bedecked. Even in the army, 
extraordinary rewards and distinctions have become compara- 
tively common; but even here, in their most lawful field, they 
may easily be made too cheap, and lead, as some veterans have 
feared, to recklessness and disregard of the first great motive— 
duty. But in private and peaceful life, rewards for merit take 
another shape, generally more substantial, such as purses of sove- 
reigns or silver inkstands. If extraordinary merit alone received 
extra reward, we might be content to let private persons interfere 
with what is properly the function of the State. But it would 
seem as if people thought that every description of merit was 
extraordinary and deserving of special reward ; for it is almost 
arare thing to find a man who has filled with decent credit a 
station at all public, and yet has never been testimonialized. 

The amount of money annually thrown away in England on 
unnecessary testimonials to obscure men is portentous, and the 
waste of money is far from being the worst result. Every one 
that is given causes any of the neighbours and rivals of the unfor- 
tunate recipient, whose minds are of a sufficiently low order, to 
desire testimonials for themselves ; and half-a-dozen more become 
necessary sooner or later, in order that the first man to incur 
a testimonial may not be unduly exalted above his fellows. Then 
they are usually got up by two or three persons, who, from pri- 
vate feelings of affection or motives of interest, are desirous to 
obtain for their friend or patron some “slight token of respect 
and esteem.” These devoted partisans bully and coax every one 
amenable to their influence.until the requisite sum is obtained, 
and then repay themselves for the trouble by presenting the 
testimonial, ps | thereby arrogating to themselves the chief merit. 
And since the names and poe sant: Nid are usually published, it 
requires a great share of moral courage for a man to refuse parti- 
cipation altogether, or to give less than his neighbours, however ill 
he can afford it; and the submission of each victim strengthens 
the despotism of the typical Mrs. Grundy. But besides the in- 
conveniences resulting from this practice, the principle of giving 
extraordinary rewards for ordinary services is essentially 
bad. a a is not the only society that expects every 
man to do his duty. The country mayor or the popular 
clergyman, who receives a testimonial on quitting office or leaving 
the parish, has very likely done the work that came to his share 
as it ought to be done; but meanwhile he has been receiving the 
pay which his labours are worth, as society is at present consti- 
tuted. A tradesman might as well expect, in addition to the 
price of his goods, a testimonial from his customers because 
the articles with which he supplies them are excellent of their 
kind. The probability is, indeed, that the testimonial is a merited 
badge of disgrace for having taken especial pains to make him- 
self conspicuous. But however unwearied and devoted (to use 
the favourite adjectives) his labours may have been, they can very 
seldom have been more than might fairly be expected of him. 
The path of duty now and then is also the way to glory, no 


doubt; but the “unprofitable servants” who merely do their 
duty have no right to any glory, though in fact they sometimes 
obtain it. The craving for extraordinary acknowledgment and 
reward of ordinary actions has a strong and obvious tendency to 
remove the motive of duty altogether, and to substitute vanity 
and self-interest. If the widespread habit of paying special 
honour to every one who has done any good extends much further, 
a man who wishes to be in the fashion will soon have enough to 
do in singing his neighbours’ praises, with an oceasional inte 
of blowing his own trumpet, in order to make sure that they do 
not forget to return the compliment. Fortunately, this evil, like 
many others, tends to destroy itself. The more testimonial-giving 
becomes a matter of course, the less opportunity will there Be for 
any jealousies about it; and when a testimonial becomes part of 
the recognised emoluments of every public station, it is an easy 
step to get rid of the trouble of raising a special fund for the 
at all. As many tradesmen find it pay better to forbid 
their pono and porters to receive any Christmas- 
and to reimburse them out of the money which they save by 
withholding Christmas-boxes themselves, so it would be a simpler 
arrangement to increase the lar pay of every man in a public 
position, and to spare society the popularity-hunting on the one 
side, and the greasy adulation on the other, which are almost ins 
separable from testimonials. 

In practice, it is of course not always easy to draw the line 
which separates needless and generally mischievous testimonials 
from marks of private affection on the one side, and due tribute to 
greatness and worth on the other. As ageneral rule, it is wiser to 
wait until after the great man’s death before erecting statues, or 
other memorials in his honour; but such a man as the Duke of 
Wellington may fairly be considered an exception, though it is 
hard to define the nature and reason of the exception. On the 
other hand, it is creditable and right that a mercantile ney, 
for instance, should show their regard for an old and faithful 
servant by a present in express recognition of his services. But 
between two safe extremes lies a wide field for objectionable 
testimonials, which all who have any self-respect and indepen- 
dence of character will carefully avoid. And as, in practice, it is 
hard to determine whether a proposed testimonial be legitimate 
or not if it approach either of the extreme cases we have spoken 
of, so, in theory, it is difficult to decide how far the due and 
necessary recognition of merit is to go. It is obviously desirable, 
for the sake of encouragement to the deserving and example to 
others, that merit should receive its proper meed both of sub- 
is pretty generally given by the ordinary working of society. 
skilful aS kindly physician obtains more patients, a hard-working 
mayor is re-el , and so on through the various spheres of life. 
The independent gentlemen of whom every large town can boast 
some, who devote their time to works of public utility and charity, 
can very seldom meet with any tangible reward for their exertions, 
and it would seem that testimonials, if ever allowable, are so 
when given tosuch men. And yet they are merely doing in a 
different way what the clergyman or the ss pave is doing. Like 
them, they get a living out of society, and spend their time in 
benefiting it in return ; only, since they are not forced to do so 
necessity, they appear meritorious in contrast to others w 
refuse to recognise the obligation. The mere ‘ormance 
duty is what every one owes to society, and requires rio recom- 

nse. Those who do their work better than their neighbours — 

rve superior consideration, and that is all. 

There is, however, an essential difference, both in principle 
and in practice, between testimonials to the living and memorials 
to the dead. There is less room in the latter case for the opera- 
tion of those selfish and ignoble motives which help to draw sub- 
scriptions to the former; nor are memorials often raised to such 
very little men as those who receive the majority of testimonials, 
Fortunately for the world, the place of a dead man is very 
speedily filled up i and no one is long remembered after he has 
ceased to be daily present among his neighbours, unless he was 
really great or especially beloved. Gratitude, affection for a lost 
friend, natural pride in a local or personal connexion with a great 
man, stimulate the desire to do honour to his memory ; and these 
motives are sufficiently good to cover a little undue exaltation 
the dead man’s name. Besides, memorials so often consist 
painted windows and other church decorations, that they have 
acquired to a certain extent asemi-sacred character. The age 
immediately succeeding a man’s death is that in which his 
reputation usually stands highest ; for his loss is still felt, no one 
has any motive for recalling his faults, and his name is not yet the 
pro rly of history, to be fixed in the humble place due to his 
ar gp permanent influence on his generation. Consequently, 
it is the time when a memorial to his honour gives most plea- 
sure to his admirers, and is best due to himself; and if he has 
been connected with a particular locality or profession, an excel- 
lent opportunity is afforded for obtaining something permanently 
useful or ornamental, which might otherwise never have been 
possible. The Wellington College is the noblest memorial of 
the great Duke, and at the same time a benefit to the military 
profession. A new ward ina hospital, or a tower toa church, are 
visible mementoes of a local worthy, and are also highly useful 
or ornamental to the place with which his name is connected. 
The contemplated memorial to Lord Herbert of Lea is one of 
the very best of its class. He was exactly the man to whom a 
local memorial ought to be raised. Blameless in high 
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in reputation, and connected throughout his public life with the 
county in the chief town of which it is now proposed to build a 
hospital in his honour, his friends and admirers have done 
“alin determining on something so useful to the locality as the 
Herbert Convalescent Hospital will doubtless be. It is a more 
genuine honour to such a man as Lord Herbert to connect his 
name with an institution valuable to Salisbury than to raise over 
his tomb the most costly monument that ever adorned, or 
defaced, a church. 


REVIEWS. 


DORE’S ILLUSTRATIONS TO DANTE.* 


HIS beautiful volume is, so far as regards paper and type, 

even more sumptuous and luxurious than od Vernon’s 
reprint of the first four editions of the Divina Commedia. Its 
appearance is another proof that there is no sign of waning as 
yet in the homage which it has lately been almost a fashion to 
pay to the great Italian poet of the Middle Ages. No more 
acceptable or valuable offering could have been made to the 
Dantophilites—as some of them affectedly call themselves—of 
all countries, than the English peer’s scholarlike and accurate 
facsimile of the incunabula, or earliest printed editions, of the 
medieval epic, which are exhibited in parallel columns in his 
splendid book. M. Hachette, in the edition of the Inferno now 
before us, contributes nothing to the criticism of the poem, being 
satisfied with a carefully revised reproduction of the Cominian 
text. But the specialty of this superb volume is its profuse 
illustration by the well-known hand of Gustave Doré. Accord- 
ingly, we shall limit our remarks to this series of engravings 
considered in an artistic point of view. ' 

Those who are acquainted with M. Doré’s style will not 
require to he told that these pictures are in the highest degree 
romantic and expressive. No living artist can depict rugged 
and desolate scenery with more truth and power. It was this 
faculty, no doubt, which tempted him to choose the first part of 
Dante’s great poem as asubject for illustration. He was anxious 
to see whether his pencil could not rival the word-pictures which 
are crowded into every canto of the Inferno. We honour him 
for the attempt, though we cannot admit that he has succeeded 
in it. Success, indeed, was impossible. More than half the 
effect of Dante’s weird and mysterious descriptions exists only in 
the reader’s imagination. His pregnant language suggests much 
more than his actual words express. The more you dwell in 
thought on his word-paintings, the greater depth and perspective, 
so to say, will you find inthem. But if an attempt is made to 
translate the impressions which they convey to the mind into 
the language of the pencil, the effect is instantly disappointing. 
It is something like the endeavour to convey in words the 
meaning of a strain of music. Even an ink-black shadow—sug- 
gestive as it may be in the hands of so able a master of the 
pictorial art as M. Doré—is not half so impressive as the studied 
reserve and intentional reticence of the poet. It is impossible 
not to feel something of this in turning over M. Doré’s plates. 
No doubt he has filled up the blanks in the poet's descriptions, 
in many cases, much better than one could do for oneself. But 
still the literal forest-glade, or sombre limestone ravine, or moon- 
lit glimpse of mountain summits, or any other presentment of 

ssible mundane scenery, under any imaginable conditions of 

ight or shade, fails to reach the awful level of Dante’s concep- 
tions. M. Doré has nearly exhausted, in these ingenious illus- 
trations, all the resources of his art. More awful chasms, more 
gaunt gnarled tree-trunks, more sterile-looking wastes, more 
lurid or pitchy skies, we have never seen than are here repeated. 
But, after all, one concéives of Dante’s Hell as something far 
more terrible than all this. M. Doré might have expected this 
comparative failure. Some of the old Italian artists tried to 
represent pictorially Dante’s punitive or purgatorial circles, with 
a result which, to modern eyes, is scarcely removed from the 
ludicrous. It may probably have been some grotesque represen- 
tation of Hell’s Mouth, or Limbo, which gave the poet the first 
idea of the machinery of his poem. But & he had the artistic 
skill so to word his stanzas as to appeal to all the imagination 
and all the superstition of his readers, and so to draw upon the 
resources of their own minds for the filling-up of his mystic con- 
ceptions. The reverse process is still more difficult. If M. 
Doré has failed, no one else probably will ever succeed, in trans- 
lating the hinted rather than expressed thoughts of the great 
Florentine into the literal language of modern landscape. The 
crude and unreal landscape of the ancient painters, or the 
maniacal landscape of Martin, might attempt this impossible 
task with more hope of success than-such rational and truthful 
representation of scenery as we have from M. Doré’s hand. 

It will be seen that we think the Inferno incapable of adequate 
illustration in this particular style of art. Ourown Flaxman was 
far happier in the method which he chose for illustrating Dante. 
There is no doubt that many of the groups of the Divina Com- 
media are as fit subjects for sculpture or sculpturesque design as 
those of the Homeric epics. ot that we think Flaxman’s 
Dante equal, as a whole, to his designs for the J/iad. It has 
always seemed to us that that great artist was more at home in 


* L'Inferno di Dante Alighieri, colle figure di G. Doré. Parigi: 


the real heathen mythology of Homer than in the strange, inex- 
plicable, semi-Christian resuscitation of that mythology in the 
Divine Comedy. Charon, and Cerberus, and the rest are, it 
must be granted, altogether out of place in the Dantesque Hell, 
But into this question we need not here enter fully. Let it suf. 
fice to compare Flaxman and Doré where they come fairly into 
competition. or it must be remembered that the former some. 
times gives to his sculpturesque groups a kind of background, 
and that occasionally he varies the nude antique with designs in 
which the actors are clothed in historical costume. So, on the 
other hand, M. Doré now and then attempts facial expression 
and figure grouping, although, as a general rule, he is content to 
represent the landscape, his figures being scarcely more impor- 
tant accessories than they are, for instance, in a picture of 
Turner's. 

M. Doré’s first illustration represents the poet in the “selva 
oscura” of the opening stanza. It is an impressive woodland 
scene, beautifully drawn and engraved. But Dante’s figure is 
disappointing. Each of the three allegorical beasts—the panther, 
the lion, and the wolf—forms the subject of a picture. The firstis 
a howling wilderness of limestone, arid and treeless, very true to 
nature, relieved by a distant glimpse of the sea between the open- 
ing cliffs. But, in this plate, the sky and clouds are hard and 
substantial. In the second, the ravine is at first sight striking, 
but loses much of its effect when it is perceived that the tree- 
forms are out of all proportionate scale. But the lights are 
most artistically put in. Best of the three is the last, in which 
the wolf is shown stealthily dogging the mys of the poet 
and his guide. The next, in which Dante follows Virgil in 
the descent into Hell, is like a piece of very clever theatrical 
diorama. Canto the Second opens witha moonlight and star. 
light scene, the only fault of which is that it lacks any peculiar 
solemnity. Then comes the vision of Beatrice, which is represented 
as occurring in the glade of a summer wood, with a carpet of dense 
grass. By a singular oversight, the feet of the living Dante 
are made to float, as it were, over the herbage without bending it, 
while the sweeping robe of the sainted maiden actually weighs 
down the blades with the pressure of an ordinary mortal. 
M. Doré has given his Beatrice no distinguishable features at 
all; and even her figure, though not ill posed, lacks grace and 
dignity. Flaxman’s beautiful sketch of this same scene, on the 
contrary, is marvellous for the depth of expression which its 
mere outline conveys. Nothing can be more tenderly graceful 
than the English artist’s presentment of the heavenly maid as 
she lightly touches the earth in her approach. Vera incessu 
patuit Dea. M. Doré’s next plate is little more than a repetition 
of the idea of one already described. The poet and his guide 
descend into a gloomy ravine. This is meant as an illustration 
of the opening of the Third Canto; but there is no attempt to 
reproduce Dante’s own idea of an architectural portal. Charon 
returning with his empty boat makes a very impressive picture; 
though the water is not very natural in the engraving. Not so the 
next plate, which represents the condemned souls driven into this 
bark in order to be carried over. Nude forms, male and female, 
crowding in, and cowering under the savage blows which the old 
ferryman is dealing with his oar, form a disagreeable and almost 
ludicrous group. Flaxman’s treatment of the same subject ex- 
presses grief and despair far more powerfully, though more 
simply. This, indeed, 1s one of the groups in which the land- 
scape background is especially superfluous and intrusive. The 
story can be best told in the abstract by the mere action of the 
figures concerned, and the accessories which M. Doré has given 
only detract from the significance of the group. One’s imagina- 
tion may perhaps conceive a Charon ferrying souls over an ideal 
Acheron; but it refuses to accept a literal reproduction of a sombre 
mountain river as a probable scene for such a transaction. Of 
the two illustrations to Canto iv., which describes the Hades, or 
Elysium of the virtuous heathens before the Advent, the second 
is the better. Here we have a graceful academic congress (so to 
say) of the ancient philosophers and poets. It is curious that 
M. Doré has passed over the fine subject which this Canto offers 
in the descent of our Saviour into “ Limbo” after the Crucifixion, 
and the liberation from it of the souls of the patriarchs. 

Canto v. opens with a laboured and clever, but not very suc- 
cessful, study of Minos enfolded in the coils of the serpent. And 
then we have a very curious representation of the Dantesque idea 
of the punishment of the Sensualists. The two poets stand ona 
precipice overhanging a vast chasm, and the whole ry and far 
distance are filled with the endless whirling flights of the doomed 
pairs of unlawful lovers. This is one of the most successful 
pictures, as it really does convey some idea of illimitable space 
and innumerable multitudes of condemned souls in endless 
succession. From these crowds the famous pair, Francesca da 
Rimini and her paramour are, as a matter of course, sing] 
out in the following plate. This is one of M. Doré’s most elabo- 
rate efforts. The whole interest is centred on the group, and 
the figures are here on a large scale. In feeling and senti- 
ment, the well-known Scheffer is vastly superior to this. 
M. Doré takes the opportunity of depicting Francesca after the 
most questionable style of Pradier. “Where is little facial expres- 
sion in the figures, but greater mastery of form than we shoul 
have expected. Did it never occur to the clever artist that such 
drapery as is introduced in this picture is worse than super- 
fluous, since it floats away unmeaningly, and conceals nothing? 
The effect of motion in the air is admirably imparted to this very 
powerfully-drawn group. The subject is repeated in the next 
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plate, on a smaller scale—the guilty pair not being isolated from 
the rest of their fellow-sufferers; and a third picture, a mere 
figure-group on a large scale, illustrates the moment expressed 
by that most famous of lines— 
Quel giorno piii non vi leggemmo avante. 

As for this, it seems to us neither better nor worse than the 
majority of the countless attempts that have been made to render 
the scene. Flaxman, however, who in this outline adopts modern 
costumes, conceives the group more grandly and unaffectedly. 
M. Doré devotes yet a fourth plate to this heautiful episode, in 
which he we the poet falling like a dead man—the attitude 
here strongly recalling Flaxman—while the endless swarms of 
doomed souls, among whom Francesca and her lover are conspi- 
cuous, are represented still more strikingly than in the second of 
the series. 

The Sixth Canto is illustrated by two plates. The first, 
representing Cerberus, fails to inspire much awe. The second 
depicts the address of Ciacco to the poets. Here we havea 
crowd of contorted nude figures, often ably drawn and fore- 
shortened, but still sometimes, we think, defective in anatomical 
truth—the fault, perhaps, rather of the engraver than the 
designer. The crouching figure of Pluto, who is modelled almost 
like a Silenus, in the next Canto, which describes the Fourth 
Circle, is wholly ineffective. The fate of the Misers, rolling 
huge sacks of gold, Sisyphus-like, up a hill, is depicted in a 

werful Michelangelesque design, which is all the better—so 
bar as expression is concerned—for the larger scale of the figures 
and the absence of a background. The picture of the Fifth 
Circle, of which the doomed inhabitants are immersed in the 
Stygian pool, resembles in its ordonnance a representation of the 
Deluge. There is great force here in the expression of Dante’s 
terror, contrasted with the divine calm of the shade of Virgil, 
while the souls condemned for anger are raging like maniacs 
round the unwonted visitors to their sphere. The next plate is 
not unlike the last, without, however, being so impressive. It 
represents the transport of the travellers over the Stygian Jake, 
in the boat of Phlegyas, amidst the drowning souls of the Envious. 
Next we have, on a larger scale, the conference with Filippo 
Argenti, and the travellers’ arrival at the metropolis of Hell, 
into which they are denied admission. Canto ix. has three plates 
devoted to it—one depicting the Furies flying in mid-air—the 
next the opening of the city’s gates by an angel—and the last 
the awful valley in which the Heresiarchs lie buried in their vaults 
of fire. Canto x. opens with the interview—truly awful in its 
rendering—with Farinata degli Uberti. But we doubt whether 
the blazing flames here drawn are so terrible as the concentrated 
suppressed horror of Flaxman’s outline of the same subject. 
The conception of the tomb of Pope Anastasius, in Canto x1., is 
more pretentious and melodramatic than impressive. The 
Minotaur, the Centaurs, and the Harpies of the next two cantos 
are scarcely subjects in which modern art can hope to succeed. 
So, again, the delineation of Pier delle Vigne, encased in his 
tree, does not appeal to our sense of possibility, and so fails to 
excite terror or pity. Next our artist attempts to depict the 
doom of the Suicides—which is powerfully enough done; and 
that of the Impious, who are tortured by a hail of fire. Mr. 
Ruskin has interpreted to us the full grandeur of Turner's 
Dragon in his picture of the Hesperides. That conception is 
infinitely finer than M. Doré’s “ Monster of Deceit,” which carries 
the travellers down into the Gulf of Malebolge. The terrors of 
the Eighth Circle, minutely as they are rendered, are less awful 
in our judgment than Flaxman’s Malebolge. In fact, M. Doré’s 
plates, interesting as they are, are decidedly somewhat mono- 
tonous. This artist, we need scarcely say, does not neglect the 
pornographic opportunities which the poet’s mention of Thais at 
the end of Canto xviii. and of Myrrha in Canto xxx. afford him. 
The punishment of Simoniacal ecclesiastics, as described in the 
following Canto, is in itself sufficiently absurd. M. Doré certainly 
makes the feet of these sufferers, as they protrude from their 
graves, rather ridiculous. It seems to us that Flaxman alone has 
escaped this difficulty in his rendering of the Gulf of ee The 
demoniacal forms of Canto xxi. and xxii. offer a wonderful scope 
to our artist’s fancy. One of these plates is engraved, we ma 
observe, in quite a different style to the rest. The interminable 
procession of the cowled Hypocrites in Canto xxiii. is effectively 
given—more so, perhaps, than the crucifixion of Caiaphas. 
Better still than these is the striking picture of the fiery gulf in 
which the Dishonest Counsellors of Canto xxvi. are tormented ; 
for here the unknown horrors are left to the imagination, and not 
attempted to be presented to the eye. On the other hand, the 
fate of Mahomet, and the following plates, affect one much in 
the same way as the medieval pictures of St. Denis a his 
own head—that is, with no awe at all. The frozen lake 
of the Ninth Circle introduces a new element of picturesque 
landscape, of which M. Dorg makes good use. The episode 
of Ugolino is melodramatically treated in three plates; and 
the picture of Dis himself does not soar beyond a theatrical 
effect. Finally, there is considerable beauty in the repre- 
sentation of the growing light as the shade and his com- 
panion emerge from the abyss at the end of this part of the 
great poem. While we can searcely consider M. Doré’s pictures 
of the highest order, or very fitly suited to the illustration of the 
great Italian epic, they are nevertheless in themselves well worth 
an attentive study ; and this superb volume will be welcome on 
artistic grounds to many besides those who make a distinct pro- 

nm of Dantomania. 


SPAIN IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.* 


HERE are few countries of which the histo 
written more imperfectly than that of Spain. 

are not very easy to get at, and 
written is not very generally understood; and perhaps we must 
set down something of the scarcity of a literature on the history 
of Spain to the obscure ee she has borne in the history of 
Europe during these two last centuries, and the natural repul- 
siveness of anarrative ofdecay. The work of M. Baumgarten fills 
a gap which it would be difficult to supply from any recent 
English sources. He is an historian of the school of M. Sybel— 
straightforward and businesslike, and indefatigable in working 
up a living history out of dry statistics. His leanings are Pro- 
testant and Liberal, but he is free from the bias of any enthu- 
siastic partisanship, and does not seek to make his history a text 
for preaching any political gospel of his own. 

The present volume—which we presume to be introductory to 
a series—is nominally occupied only with the first seven years of 
the reign of Charles IV., which were synchronous with the 
opening of the French Revolution, and which constituted the 
ascending stage of the career of the Prince of Peace. But the 
are preceded by a long and elaborate introduction, which in 
reality makes the book a history of Spain during the whole of 
the eighteenth century. There are few epochs better worthy 
of study. In Spain, as over the whole continent of Europe, the 
eighteenth century was a long, and, till the end of it, a temperate 
effort on the part of the literary or student class of minds ta 
mould the policy of States to their ideas. In various countries 
they fought with various fortune ; but all the phases of the con- 
flict are equally deserving of close attention. In France they 
were only too successful, and at the present moment their heirs 
are paying for the spirit in which that success was used. In 
Germany, they were less powerful and more moderate, and their 
efforts, continued into the present century, have been on the 
whole eminently beneficial. The national feeling of Germany, 
which rests solely on a community of literature, is entirely their 
work. They may equally claim the credit or bear the blame of 
whatever good or evil shall come out of the Italian revolution. 
In Spain alone they failed utterly. The modicum of libert 
which Spaniards now enjoy is a luxury not of native growth. It 
rests on ideas imported first from France, and then from Eng- 
land, and naturalized by the intolerable misgovernment of the 
later Spanish princes. But there was in Spain, during the 
eighteenth century, as elsewhere, a rising of the educated 
thought of the country, such as it was, against the worn-out laws 
and systems which were weighing upon the energies of every 
Continental people, and making their prosperity impossible. The 
effort failed, and that which it effected has passed away. But it 
presents many peculiar features ; and though its history is little 
else than a record of the triumphs of inconceivable stupidity, M. 
Baumgarten has contrived to make it very interesting. 

Nowhere did the weight of the old systems press heavier than 
in Spain. The condition of decrepitude into which she had fallen 
is almost fabulous ; but it is scarcely so wonderful as the laws by 
which it was caused. Early in the seventeenth century, the popu- 
lation of Spain had reached ten millions; in the last years of the 
eighteenth it had sunk to less than six. All the chief cities— 
Leon, Burgos, Toledo—had become or ulated in a still more 
terrible proportion. This decrease of the population was the 
measure of every other kind of decay. In the course of a cen- 
tury, the public revenue had sunk from 280 million to 30 million 
reals, though every tax that the perverse ingenuity of hard- 
pressed favourites could devise had been heaped upon the 
ruined nation. The land had in a great measure gone out of 
cultivation ; all industry had perished; even the intellectual 
vigour by which the Spaniards had won almost as high a literary 
position among my nations as that which their arms had 
gained politically, had become torpid in the general decay. Even 
the martial spirit of the proud Castilians had died out. The no- 
bility had withdrawn almost entirely from the profession of arms. 
The common people, starving as they were, were hardly to be 
induced to enlist on any terms. They had become in to the 
humbler industries of smuggling and begging, to which a fearful 
proportion of the population _~ itself up. Towards the end of 
the eighteenth century, the French diplomatists constantly re- 
ported that half of every regi 


has been 
he archives 


regiment consisted of old men over 
sixty, or boys between twelve and fifteen. 

A more rapid decay of a flourishing nation is not on record. 
Many explanations have been offered of a phenomenon so strange. 
It has been laid to the charge of the American colonization by 
some, of the Inquisition and the priesthood by others. No doubt 
both causes powerfully contributed. Emigrants were still leaving 
by hundreds for the gold mines when the King’s armies were 

werless for want of recruits. Something of the downfall of 
industry is fairly chargeable to the operation of constant 
tales of sudden wealth gained by other means than by 
slow labour. The influence of the priestly domination 
was a still more energetic poison. In no country were the 
clergy more numerous, and nowhere were they more 
bigotedly retrograde. It was calculated that between a fourth 
and a third of the whole population of Spain were under 

* Geschichte Spaniens zur seit der Franzésischen Revolution. Von 
Hermann Baumgarten. Berlin: Reimer. London; Williams and Norgate. 
1861, 
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ecclesiastical vows of some sort. A huge proportion of the land 
of the country was in their hands; and they were living in the 
enjoyment of incredible wealth, while poverty was spreading all 
around them. The income of the Archbishop of Toledo was 
g0,cool., that of the Chapter 40,000/., and that of the whole 
personnel of the cathedral 6,000,c00/. The other side of the 
medal was the condition of the city of Toledo. From one of the 
roudest and freest cities of Spain, it had become a town of 
gars. Its population had sunk from 200,000 to 25,000. The 
power which the priesthood exercised corresponded with its 
numbers and its resources. The Inquisition was in the bloom of 
its power and remained so till the death of Philip V., in 1746, 
Twenty thousand familiars, expert spies, spread over the land, 
— its power into the heart of every family, and kept it well 
supplied with victims. In the reign of that monarch alone, a 
thousand persons perished in auto-da-fés, and about twelve times 
that number were subjected to lesser punishments at its hands. 
This power was not used exclusively in the unprofitable though 
pleasant duty of burning heretics. At the beginning of the 
seventeenth century a third of the whole resources of the then 
wealthy Court of Rome came from poverty-stricken Spain. 

Under such a regimen it was not likely that either wealth or 

litical science would progress. Still there were a set of causes 
in existence quite adequate to account for the decay of the 
country even if no priest had ever set foot in it. The commer- 
cial regulations were the most extraordinary to which any people 
ever submitted. They were wholly unlike the ordinary set of 
mistakes by which the prosperity of other nations has been 
retarded. Protectionist doctrines were, and still are, the great 
snare of Governments. An unjust preference for the producer 
over the consumer has been always their reproach. Spain was 
very far from any such error. The producer was the very last 
person a legislator thought of. At least, if he was thoughtof at all, it 
was as a public enemy whom every one was at liberty to plunder. 
Probably no nation ever before or since deliberately committed 
that inversion of Protectionism which consists in protecting the 
foreigner against the native. The Spanish system was a light 
Customs and a heavy Excise. Foreign silk paid five per cent. to 
the Government—native silk paid a hundred per cent. It natu- 
rally followed that, except where the revenue officers could be 
eluded, the duty acted as an absolute prohibition upon native 
industry. The same system extended to most other articles. If 
there was a dearth, foreign corn was admitted at an easy duty 
to keep prices low; but if thera was a plenty, the farmer was 
not allowed to reap the benefit of it by sending his corn abroad. 
Under a system such as this, joined to a multiplicity of inland 
Custom Houses, and an absolute want of roads, it was not 
surprising that both agriculture and manufactures nearly 
disappeared. 

Against these various evils, ecclesiastical and commercial, there 
was a constant struggle on the part of a few better-informed 
officials — Macanaz, Campomanes, Floridablanca. But the 
despotism was too complete, and the public opinion of their day 
too ignorant, to leave them a possibility of success. They had 
no support from any section of Spanish society. All classes were 
inveterately prejudiced against change—not to speak of those 
whose prejudices were reinforced by selfish reasons. It was only, 
therefore, the chance of a tolerably intelligent king, such as 
Charles III., or a. V. in his earlier years, that left the 
slightest opening for the reformers. A demise of the Crown 
in the one case—a change of wife in the other—was sufficient, 
in a single year, to nip all their reforms in the bud. 

Among the most interesting portions of the book is the 
description of the Cortes that sat at Madrid in the fateful year 
1789. No more curious proof could be given of the absolute 
seclusion in which the Censors and the Inquisition had succeeded 
in keeping the Spanish mind up to that time, than the contrast 
between the two assemblies that were simultaneously sitting in 
Paris and Madrid. In both assemblies the electors gave cahiers 
to their representatives. But the Spanish cahiers were filled 
with nothing but the titles of the representatives. In that of 
Madrid, the titles of the two representatives oecupy two and a 
half closely-printed octavo pages. When the Cortes was 
assembled, their first occupation was to settle their respective 
ranks. It was the etiquette for those members who were 
Grandees to present their powers first, and for the Royal Com- 
missioners to receive them standing and uncovered; and accord- 
ingly they did so. But it was also the etiquette for the rest of the 
Chamber to protest against this proceeding as unconstitutional ; 
and accordingly they did so, with perfect gravity. Next, it was 
the practice for Burgos and Toledo to quarrel about the prece- 
dence ; and for the King to award it to Burgos; and for the 
members for Toledo to secede toa corner of the chamber, and to 
make a protest every time a vote was given, and to go out of the 
chamber by a different door from their colleagues. All which 
was faithfully performed, exactly as it had been performed every 
time the Cortes had met since the year 1349. Then the Cortes 
opened. The first motion was to present three petitions to the 

ing—one, that a tax which had Soom been protested against 
should be remitted ; another, that the Cortes should be allowed 
_a place of honour at the State bull-fight ; and a third, that they 
should be allowed to go with a State procession to the coronation. 
These petitions having been granted, they proceeded to serious 
business. The Government had three propositions to make to 
them —to revert to the ancient non-Salic law of sueces- 


sion—to limit entails—and to enable proprietors to fence 
their vineyards and oliveyards against privileged guilds of 
sheep-farmers. The first was a return to an old custom, and 
Was unanimously voted; but the two others were new, and 
were therefore civilly declined. Having thus transacted its busi- 
ness, it was as solemnly dissolved. ‘ What a contrast,” writes 
the Prussian Ambassador, on the 8th of November, 1 So, 
“ between this Cortes and the French National Assembly ! fr 
whole body of members remained on their knees, with uncovered 
heads bent to the earth, when the King appeared to dismiss 
them!” It is certainly difficult to believe that this body, so 
loyal and so tenacious of antiquity, should have been contempo. 
rary with an assembly which, in a neighbouring kingdom and 
among a kindred race, were rooting up every institution, good 
and bad, that had come down to them. But it conveys a lesson 
full of warning, that the misgovernment of two short reigns 
should have availed to turn this immovable nation into one of the 
chief centres of revolutionary movement. 


CITY AND SUBURB* 


AX Y story that contains a fairly original character, drawn 
with truth and consistency, deserves to be singled out from 
its companions of the season. City and Suburb has this merit, 
Ruby, the beauty, will stand out as a distinct personage in the 
reader's memory when the dramatis persone of half-a-dozen in- 
tervening novels have melted into chaos. As a whole, the book 
is a natural fruit of Adam Bede. By this, we do not meana 
direct imitation, but a consequence. George Eliot struck 
into a new vein of social life, and proved how full of interest 
modes of existence might be that had hitherto been held as too 
homely and prosaic for fiction. Many a keen observer of the 
world around him must have felt, in reading those marvellous 
reproductions of what had hitherto been regarded as narrow and 
commonplace life, that he also could make his common world 
interesting. It seemed a discovery, that we had only to describe 
what we saw—not to go out of our experience, but boldly to trust 
it—and we should awake the sympathy of the great world out- 
side our little one. The turn of discernment and penetration 
seemed to have come at last, and imagination and fancy had 
found a rival. We need not say that imagination is really just 
as necessary to blend and transmute common living material into 
harmonious fiction as in any of its more ambitious efforts of pro- 
fessed invention. But we cannot expect people to know whether 
they possess this magic power—a power much less obtrusive 
than the faculty of spinning imaginary scenes, and working them 
out by imaginary ¢ eters ; so that all who are conscious of 
a faculty for detecting motives and reading character may well 
have received a new impulse, prompting them to attempt, at least, 
to amuse the world with what has interested and amused them- 
selves. The social life familiar to the author of City and Suburb 
is very different from that portrayed in any of the Adam Bede 
series. She is an imitator only so far as she follows a lead— 
an imitator, that is, not of character, but of style and system. 
We say she, because here, too, we recognise a certain common 
ground. With a great deal that seems to belong exclusively to 
men, with business details, a dabbling with practical science, 
railways, inventions, patents, and so forth, all treated in a 
masculine tone (though, it must be admitted, with more than 
a man’s disregard of possibility)—we yet must assume that the 
initials in the title-page belong to feminine names. The observa- 
tion of character is a woman’s, as is also a certain cold fidelity 
in showing the weaknesses of female nature. Is it fair to 
attribute to the same cause a confusion between what is 
characteristic of a class and what is merely an accidental pecu- 
liarity of an individual? But, indeed, in all writing which fails 
in the imaginative faculty, whether by man or woman, there 
is a tendency to descend from delineating those points which 
represent a genus into mere portrait-painting, the effect being 
sometimes disagreeably personal. We mistrust a man who draws 
general inferences from one particular instance. In an author's. 
case, his characters should represent classes. Thus, if his aim is 
to bring before usa silly, good-natured, city-bred damsel, it is per- 
fectly fair to describe her manner and form of affectation as a con- 
sequence of her city training, and the low type of head and phy- 
siognomy which must account for her folly ; but when we come to 
the lady’s “ irregular but certainly white teeth,” we pass beyond the 
general. There is no occult meaningin irregular teeth, though there 
may be in “thin lips.” They cannot be traced to any action of mind 
upon the frame, and the reader is conscious, without knowing 
bay of an unbecoming and even impertinent personality. Perhaps 
his own teeth are “ wane but irregular ;” or, worse still, perhaps 
they are irregular and not even white, and he finds the defect 
invested with significance and treated almost as a moral blemish. 
But mere observation, mere quickhess of perception, will always 
err in this way, and we shall probably haveaschool of minute, irdis- 
criminate, personal story-tellers, whose characters, even if every 
one is drawn from the life, will look unnatural, act unnaturally, 
and never pull together. Our authoress, however, so little sees 
this that it is her aim to make the reader think each character 4 
rtrait, and each event real. She particularizes the height of her 
eg as if she were on oath, as “ five feet ten, or ten and a-half; 


* City and Suburb. F. G. Trafford, Author of the “ Moors and Fens.” 
London, 5. Skeet. BY 
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and as she thus eeds, she frequently pauses to assure us that 
she is speaking literal truth, not borrowing from imagination. 
To bring in a bevy of personal acquaintances and set them to 
work out an imaginary plot, is the surest way to produce confusion 
out of which the reader cannot disentangle the author’s real aim 
and design. It is like furnishing a house out of different auctions, 
The things may be all good and adapted to their purpose, but the 
effect is incongruous, and we never feel at home. 

In this case, the character of the beauty is almost independent 
of the story, and stands out from it as a simple delineation, and, 
we at once see, a true one. Ruby’s mind and person are both 
a study. An impression of real beauty is given, though it is 
given as under a protest:— 

She had the art, possessed by many a plain woman, of ia, ben a beauty ; 
she had that indescribable and inimitable talent of making herself appear 
handsomer than she really was, which comes into the world with some 

ple, and which mixture with the world never gives to others. In fact, 

Ruby Ruthven was neither a pretty, nor a handsome, nor a lovely girl—she 
was a beauty. .... Beside oa no other woman had a chance; she had a 
way of claiming, or rather coaxing, admiration—a style of being the best 
born, and the most ladylike, and the nicest-looking person within miles. . . . 
She had the next best thing to repose of manner—perfect self-possession ; it 
never occurred to her that she was not in the right place, and saying exactly 
the right words at the right time ; and her absorption of admiration arose as 
much from her positive certainty of receiving it as from any other cause. . . . 
She had a wavy walk, and a pretty way of gathering her shawl round her 
person, which was very pleasant to contemplate. ub Was very fond of 
shawls and flowing mantles; to her they were what his cloak proves to 
Father Gavazzi; and, like him, she folded and refolded, and rearranged her 
drapery in a manner wonderful to behold. 
The idea of cleverness without mind is as well given as that of 
beauty without perfection of form. Ruby’s conversation, though 
both silly and heartless, amuses, and, in a way, fascinates. e 
feel we should have liked her lively rattle, and even sympathize 
with the rash citizen who was determined to make this northern 
belle, reduced from her high estate, his wife. ‘ Incapable of for- 
mation as a sand bank, there was only one fact that everybody 
who knew her took for granted—viz., that she never would act 
like anybody else ;” and this tells even upon the reader with the 
charm of variety. Grace of form, readiness, and animal spirits, 
are very heoeily portrayed. We follow Ruby, well pleased, 
through her first City experiences—her housekeeping distresses, 
her conviction that a house is always eating, ‘that it sits up at 
night to eat,” her wonder what shopkeepers can want with 
money—“ they never go out, except on Sunday; and butchers 
and bakers have their bread and meat for nothing.” 

What a pest the girl was, and yet what good company too! what a trade 
she made of being ignorant, and yet still what an unceasing flow of not 
always tiring talk she had! how exceedingly wearisome she could make her- 
self, and yet still what a lively companion he proved! 

Ruby is uniformly well-drawn and consistent. She is consistent 
in her flirtation, in her marriage, in her treatment of her husband, 
in her influence over the old Alderman uncle, in her guilt, in her 
train of empty wishes, in her silly, frivolous repentance, in her 
selfish exaction and craving for admiration in every stage, and 
in never being completely odious or wholly beyond our 
sympathies. In contrast with this lively, soulless being, 
we have another heroine, grave, wise, unselfish. One pecu- 
liarity of the story, which takes a high moral stand, is the all 
but ignoring Jes convenances. The lofty, proud hero and the 
discreet heroine are thrown together throughout the piece, 
without the sanction of relationship, or difference of age, or any 
available excuse whatever. This we think unfortunate for the 
writer's own ends. Very courageously, and resolved only to write 
of the society she knows, the author makes the City her scene. It 
is City life, City experience, City interests, City occupation. She 
is at home in City offices, and lodgings, and warehouses; her 
heroines take the omnibus from Cheapside or Cannon-street, and 
acab from Holborn to the Shoreditch Station. Aldermen are 

eat men. The glories of the Mansion House are real and 

esirable glories to her ; the high-born beauty expatiates amongst 
them as in a congenial sphere. We seem brought into a world 
of which the writer knows every step, and turm and way of life, 
so that her country or Wethand voulets must be ready to assume 
that this is the way they manage matters in the city—these 
are Cockney manners. However, to correct this mistaken 
assumption, it must be observed that there is no attempt at 
society in this peculiar ménage. Citizenesses and their 
daughters do not assemble in the drawing-room of which Allen 
Ruthven is master, and Ina Trentham mistress. Not that the 
Writer ignores the difficulty altogether. It is represented that 
the fair ward is friendless and homeless, and reduced to rail at the 
world which does not sanction the only practicable arrangement; 
but as the dead-lock is of the author’s own contriving, we must 
assume some sympathy ‘vith a contempt of rules which can 
never be safely set at nought. 

Allen Ruthven, the hero, impersonates ineey family 

ride. He is the high-born gentleman reduced, but not a whit 

umbled, by misfortune, who comes up to London to repair a 
broken fortune. But here the writer is not at home. far 
from Allen having the grand manner of high birth, he essentially 
fails as well in the external bearing as in the feelings and conduct 
of a gentleman towards his ward. But, indeed, it would require 
a very subtle refinement of conception to overcome the effect of 
certain habits of expression indulged in by this writer. How 
can we believe in the unbroken descent from the Conquest 
of a man who always queries instead of asks? In the most 
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critical moments of on, they « ” 
“ queried” her, and hi The 
of debtor and creditor pervades even tin ath econes. The 
lover forgets to debit a few foibles to his 1: one’s account; 
she declines to say “ditto” to his statements; .n4 the ladies 
indorse one another's assertions. This mercantile \-ang comes 
in oddly sometimes in the midst of certain fashionable wi... for 
establishing a relation between author and reader, the adopy,., 
which is the nearest approach to direct imitation and borrowing in 
this author—as where, addressing us, she says—‘‘ For you see im. 
stinct is stronger than reason” —* Here, then, is the key-note of 
my story, listen to the sound.” We have also many hinted prog- 
nostics of evil looming in the distance, “lonely caverns,” “ cries 
of the heart,” “ oceans of suffering,” by means of which the reader 
is not permitted to rely on states of apparent comfort and 
rosperity. However, these are only accidents and occasional 
Contacies of a style which generally runs easily and naturally, 
and often pmeny expresses the author’s meaning. There is 
evidence of real thought and much quickness of perception, with 
neatly turned aphorisms and an ingenious by-play of comment and 
remark, implying a busy, intelligent mind practised in observation. 
All this, we need not say, is consistent with a very improbable 
plot and order of events, forcing people into a course of action 
strongly opposed to the characters which are with so much care and 
elaboration put before us. The grave, self-contained heroine espe- 
cially startles us towards the end of the story, when she avenges 
herself on her husband for having concealed Hugh Elyot’s love 
from her, in a mode and with a vehemence which in any woman 
would be outrageous—in the case of a woman who had lived in 
habitual self-control, simply preposterous. There is no connexion 
between Ina Trentham as she is drawn and this manifestation of 
passion. These are the sort of incongruities which must belong— 
except where there are powers equal to a most difficult task—to 
every attempt to bring high passion into prosaic midd'e-class life, 
and make it rage amid homely incidents, and interrupt the in- 
exorable routine of common existence. Tragedy can be, and is, 
worked out wherever there is human life ; but it needs a master 
spirit and all the subtleties of art to reconcile the poetry of 
passion with truth in a scene where we are all familiar, ~~ Pane 
each reader is a critic and a judge, and where every departure 
from probability is apt to change the heroic into the extrava- 
gant, perhaps the ridiculous. The merit of City and Suburb 
lies in its calmer domestic scenes, but, owing to the failure in its 
higher attempts, its interest is a not equal to the power 
and cleverness of which it undoubtedly gives evidence. 


SOUTHEY’S LIFE OF NELSON.* 


OUTHEY'’S life of Nelson and Robinson Crusoe are the 
English boy’s own books. We believe that in school libraries 
there is moreof what the trade calls “inquiry” after them than after 
any other volumes. Southey was neither accurate nor impartial, 
but he knew how to make a popular book. With great judg- 
ment, he placed one or two school-boy tricks at the opening of a 
life which closes with Trafalgar. In robbing a garden, as in 
exterminating his country’s enemies, Nelson’s courage gained for 
him the foremost place. This book shows how resolution and 
unwearying devotion led from small beginnings of success to 
famous victories, and therefore it teaches a lesson which may be 
learned by every boy who reads it. Among the many volumes - 
which owe their being to Southey’s prolific pen, this volume 
stands pre-eminent for popularity and practical oe It either 
has been, or it should be, read by every boy in the British isles, 
and a founder or benefactor of a juvenile library should take 
care to place it within easy reach. 

The author has done well to make Nelson’s own brief memoir of 
his services a preface to the longer history. Nelson wroté in a 
simple cagpouating style which has not grown more common 
since his day. “I was born September 29th, 1758, in the 

arsonage-house [of Burnham Thorpe]; was sent to the High 
ool at Norwich, and afterwards removed to North Walsham, 
from whence, on the disturbance with Spain relative to the 
Falkland Islands, I went to sea with my uncle, Captain Maurice 
Suckling, in the Raisonnable of 64 guns.” The dispute with 
Spain being accommodated, he went a voyage ina merchant ship, 
ime he returned, not being yet fourteen years old, “a practical 
seaman with a horror of the Royal Navy.” He then rejoined his 
uncle at Chatham, and he says it was held out as a reward, if he 
attended well to his navigation, that he should go in the cutter 
and decked long-boat attached to the commanding officer's ship. 
“Thus by degrees I became a good pilot for vessels of that de- 
scription from Chatham to the Tower of London, down to the Swin 
and the North Foreland, and confident of myself amongst rocks 
and sands, which has been many times since of great comfort tome.” 
In this way he was trained until an expedition towards the North 
Pole was fitted out, when, although no boys were to be allowed 
to go, he D ag cago one of the captains to take him as his cox- 
swain. On his return to England, ss less than a voyage 
to the East Indies could satisfy his desire of maritime knowledge. 
After visiting almost every port of the East Indies, from Bengal 
to Bussorah, ill health obliged him to return home, and he says 
that the kindness of his captain saved his life. After passing his 
* The Life of Nelson. LA me thee . New Edition, with Addi- 
tional Noted and Plates, anda Bohn.” 1861. 
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— : ae went to Jamaica in a frigate, and 
himself “a complete _pilot for all 
the passages through «2 islands on the north side of | ispaniola.” 

After menticain fis boarding an American prize in a gale of 
wind and a vey heavy sea, he says, “ I know that it is my dispo- 
sition that Mliculties and dangers do but increase my desire of 
attempti-6 them.” While in the West Indies, he became succes- 
sively ommander and post-captain, before he was twenty-one 
ees Of age. There was now war with Spain, and an expe- 
Zition being resolved on against the fort on the St. Juan river, 
now the well-known highway to California, he was chosen to 
direct the naval part of it. The greater part of the force 
employed upon this service perished through the noxious 
climate. Nelson quitted the disastrous scene in time to save his 
life, but bad health obliged him togoto England. He was then sent 
for a whole winter to the North Sea, and afterwards employed, 
until the peace of 1783, in the West Indies. In 1787, being on 
the Leeward Island station, he married Mrs. Nisbet, of the island 
of Nevis, a widow in her eighteenth year. This lady enjoyed her 
husband’s fond affection until he became the hero of the Nile, 
and then the influence of Lady Hamilton estranged him from her. 
In 1793, he was appointed to the Agamemnon, and sent to the 
Mediterranean under Lord Hood ; and from that time began the 
services through which the name of Nelson became to his country- 
mena familiar word. His own memoir of his services was written 
at Port Mahon, in 1799, about a year after the victory of the Nile. 
He says that his life exemplifies “that perseverance in any pro- 
fession will most probably meet its reward ;” and he concludes 
by bidding the reader of his memoir ‘to go and do likewise.” 
The exhortation will have a good effect on boys; and if, when 
they become men, they find that they are not prospering as Nelson 
did, they may perhaps acknowledge, upon reflection, that they 
have failed to equal his professional devotion. It must, however, 
be allowed that Nelson was most fortunate in having friends to 
push himin hisearly years. Becoming a pte wong at twenty- 
one, he was ready to enter upon the field of glory which the 
French war opened to his genius. 

Some time ago, in reviewing James’s Naval Iistory, we en- 
deavoured to give a short account of Nelson’s chief exploits. As 
an authority we prefer James to Southey ; and besides, we do 
not desire to go over the same ground again. It will be more 
profitable on this occasion to bestow our study upon Nelson’s 
character. He had a feeble body and a mind of the true heroic 
mould. His uncle, looking only to the puny exterior of the boy 
of twelve years old, asked what poor Horatio had done that he, 
above all the rest, should be sent to rough it out at sea? Yet he 
had already given proofs of resolution and nobleness of mind ; 
and his father understood that, in whatever station he might be 
placed, he would climb to the top of the tree. Probably he left 
school before he had learned to read Homer ; but nevertheless, 
the line— 

ality aporeve Kai Empevat ddrAwWY 


expresses the guiding principle of his career. He felt within 
himself the power to be great, and he waited patiently for the 
opportunity. If his early services were left unnoticed and un- 
rewarded, he found consolation in the assurauce that some day he 
would have a Gazette to himself. In his eighteenth year, 
when he was returning, in broken health and spirits, from the 
East Indies, he felt impressed with the belief that he should 
never rise in his profession. “After a long and gloomy reverie, 
in which I almost wished myself overboard, a sudden glow of 
patriotism was kindled within me, and og my King and 
country as m .. Long afterwards he loved to speak of 
the feeling of that moment. From that time, he said, a radiant 
orb was suspended in his mind’s éye, which urged him onward 
to renown. He knew, says Southey, that an enfeebled body and 
a mind depressed had cast a transient shade over his soul, but 
he always believed that the sunshine which succeeded bore with 
it a prophetic glory, and that the light which led him on was 
light from heaven. Hig conduct as a captain to his midshipmen 
was marked by all the tenderness of a parent. He remembered 
through life his own first days of wretchedness in the service, 
and he pitied the poor little boys who were suffering the same 
trial. “* Well, sir,” he would say, “I am going a race to the 
masthead, and beg that I may meet you there.” His famous 
maxim of duty will be in the memory of many readers. “ First, 
you must always implicitly obey orders, without attempting to 
form any opinion of your own as to their propriety. Secondly, 
you must consider every man your enemy who speaks ill of 
your King. Thirdly, b per must hate a Frenchman as you do 
the devil.” In hatred of the French, Nelson has the entire 
sympathy of his biographer. Looking at this book as a work 
of art, we cannot refuse our admiration to the force and variet 

of Southey’s vituperation of Napoleon, and we really think 
that | passages deserve study as models of fresh and copious 
abuse. Nelson’s estimate of the military character of the French 
was justified by his own successes, but we should be sorry to 
see it acted i a by other commanders unless under extreme 
necessity. ‘1 always was of opinion, have ever acted up to 
it, and never had any reason to repent it, that one English- 
man was equal to three Frenchmen.” This was written after 
the taking of Bastia by a land brigade of seamen, in 1794. 
Next year he wrote to his wife just before Admiral Hotham’s 
first action, ‘‘The lives of all are in the hands of Him who 
knows best whether to preserve mine or not. My character 


and good name are in my own keeping.” It is remarkable 
how fully Nelson’s merits were appreciated by the admirals 
under whom he served. An officer said to him “ You did just as 
you pleased in Lord Hood’s time, the same in Admiral Hotham’s, 
and now again with Sir John Jervis. It makes no difference to 
you who is commander-in-chief.” Yet Nelson had his grievances, 
and did not hesitate to make them known. But he was always 
measured in his language, and amenable to friendly counsel, and 
in this respect he differed widely from his nearest equal in naval 
genius— Lord Cochrane—who was constantly in hot water with the 
Admiralty. Nelson felt aggrieved at being sent under Sir Hyde 
Parker to the Baltic, and he complained to Earl St. Vincent, 
who was then First Lord. The Earl, in reply, besought him not 
to suffer himself to be carried away by any sudden impulse, 
Happily for himself and for his country, he consented to serve 
under Sir Hyde Parker; and he persuaded that cautious officer 
to let him fight the battle of Copenhagen. When Nelson joined 
the Admiral, he found him nervous about dark nights and fields 
of ice. ‘ We must brace up,” said he; “ these are not times for 
nervous systems.” He told Sir Hyde that, if he determined to 
attack the Danish line, he must — the natural issue of such 
a battle—‘‘ ships crippled, and perhaps one or two lost ; for the 
wind which carries you in will most probably not bring out a 
crippled ship. This mode I call taking the bull by the horns.” 
After discussing various plans, he added, ‘ The boldest measures 
are the safest.” 

When the war with France was renewed, in 1803, Nelson was 
appointed to command the Mediterranean fleet. He watched 
Toulon for the greater part of the next two years, but he said<« 
that port had never been blockaded by him—quite the reverse. 
‘Every opportunity had been offered the enemy to put to sea.” 
The French Admiral, M. Latouche Treville, was said to have died 
in consequence of walking so often up to the signal-post to watch 
the British fleet. Nelson wrote—* I always pronounced that 
would be his death. If he had come out and fought me, it would 
at least have added ten years to my life.” The French fleet were 
as fine as paint could makethem, but “ our weather-beaten ships, 
I have no fear, will make their sides like a plum-pudding.” 
After his chase of the combined fleet to the West army he came 
to England and took up his abode at Merton, in Surrey, with 
Lady Hamilton, whose baked had now been dead more than 
two years. But he was unable to enjoy repose. Lady Hamilton 
perceived that he longed to be again at sea, and she urged him to 
offer his services to the Admiralty. “Brave Emma! Good 
Emma!” he exclaimed, “ if there were more Emmas there would 
be more Nelsons.” During his last brief command, his thoughts 
were divided between love and patriotism. When he was not 
planning an attack, he was gazing at the portrait of Lady Hamil- 
me His feelings would be best expressed by the old and familiar 
ines— 

I could not love thee, sweet, so much, 
Loved I not honour more. 


It is a subject of national regret that a passion which had in it 
such an ennobling element should have been an outrage on the 
laws of ordinary morality, and still more that, in the affair of 
Prince Caraccioli, it should have misled a British admiral into an 
act of violent injustice for the gratification of the cruel and 
cowardly Court of Naples. Yet, weak and erring as Nelson 
sometimes was, he could not wander far from right so long as 
his eye was fixed upon that radiant orb of glory which had been 
through life his leading star. We have not been able to refrain 
from quoting one or two of the racy expressions of his confidence 
in himself and in his fleet against everything that Europe could 
ut afloat. But it would be a great mistake to suppose that 
elson was habitually arrogant. At every important crisis of 
his life he humbly referred the issue to a superior Power. 
us read a — of his journal written five weeks before his 
death. It will show us a spirit which was great and good, 
although imperfect as being human :— 

Friday night (September 13th), at half-past ten, I drove from dear, dear 
Merton, where I left all which I held dear in this world, to go to serve 
King and country. May the great God whom I adore ondiis me to 
the expectations of mycountry! And if it is net gone pleasure that I should 
return, my thanks will never cease being offered up to the throne of His 
mercy. If it is His good providence to cut short my days upon 
with the greatest submission, relying that he will tect those so dear to 
me whom I may leave behind. His will be done. en! Amen! Amen! 


Among many expressions of Nelson’s religious feelings which 
this book contains, may be mentioned the facsimile of a paper 
written with his left hand, and sent to the church of St. George, 
Hanover-square, desiring to return thanks for his perfect reco- 
very from a severe wound, viz., the loss of his right arm at 
Teneriffe, in 1797: It cannot but occur to the severe censor 
that, from among the number of those so dear to Nelson whom 
at his death he would leave -behind him, the wife who had once 
been sole mistress of his heart was excluded, by no fault of hers. 
It might also be remarked upon the religious effusions of this 
famous Admiral that oaths, which, if they mean anything, are 
profane, were not always strangers to his vigorous and homely 
speech. That, however, was the habit of a time when “ Do this, 
damn your eyes!” merely meant with emphasis, “Do this.” We 
ought not, perhaps, to leave unnoticed the view which South 
suggests, although he does not assert, of the character of Nelson's 
intercourse with Lady Hamilton. He says that Nelson’s father 
died in the belief that it did not pass the bounds of an 
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and romantic admiration. If this were so, it would follow that 
the child who has been commonly called Nelson’s daughter, and 
who at his death was five years old, was neither his child nor 
Lady Hamilton’s. This is coming to the point, which is what 
Southey does not exactly do. We suspect his partiality for his 
hero as much as his hatred of the “ bloody Corsican,” but we 
will pursue no further the weaknesses of this splendid character. 
It shall not be our ungrateful part— 


To draw his frailties from their dread abode. 


Let us rather contemplate him as England’s darling hero, 
taking boat at Portsmouth, amid the blessings of the people, to 
and finish the work which Providence had given him to do. 
We will not presume to add to or alter what has been written 
upon this inspiring subject by a master of English prose :— 
England has had many heroes, but never one who so entirely pret 
the love of his fellow-countrymen as Nelson. All men knew that his heart 
was as humane as it was fearless ; that there was not in his nature the slightest 
alloy of selfishness or cupidity ; but that, with perfect and entire devotion, he 
served his country with all his heart, and with all his soul, and with all his 
ae and, therefore, they loved him as truly and as fervently as he loved 


This book, with all its faults, will share the immortality of its 
hero’s fame. It says, with equal truth and beauty, that the death 
of Nelson was felt by every Englishman as the loss of a dear 
friend. The victory was celebrated, but without joy. The 
destruction of a mighty fleet hardly appeared to add to our 
security ; for, while Nelson was living to watch it, we felt our- 
selves as safe as now when it was no longer in existence. It was 
not, therefore, from any selfish reflection upon the magnitude of 
England's Joss that she mourned for Nelson. Yet, deep as was 
the nation’s sorrow, “he cannot be said to have fellen prema- 
turely whose work was done; nor ought he to be lamented who 
died so full of honours, and at the height of human fame. ... . 
He has left us a name and an example which are at this hour 
inspiring thousands of the youth of England—a name which is 
our pride, and an example which will continue to be our shield 
and our strength.” 


FOOTNOTES FROM THE PAGE OF NATURE* 


NDER this somewhat affected and not very explanatory 
title, the Rev. Hugh Macmillan has given us one of the 
pleasantest compilations we have read for a long while. It is 
admirably adapted to serve as an introduction to the study of 
more scientific botanical works, and to throw a new interest over 
country rambles, by bringing into notice the simpler forms of 
vegetation everywhere to be met with. On walls by the wayside, 
on rocks on the hills, and on trees in the woods, we see tiny green 
tufis and grey stains, or parti-coloured rosettes, spreading them- 
selves. He bids us pause awhile to notice them, to learn their 
structure, their uses, their beauty, and their geographical distri- 
bution. “If we examine a fallen, partially decayed twig, half 
buried in the earth in a wood, we may find it completely 
covered with various representatives of various vegetable 
growths ;” and we may make it the starting-point of never- 
ending research. It will present us with the beginnings 
of life. It will lead us to the striking fact, revealed by geology, 
that for myriads of ages such plants represented the whale vege- 
table world. From Melville Island in the extreme North, to the 
islands of the Antarctic Ocean in the extreme South, the earth 
was covered with these simple forms. As they were the first to 
appear, so now, in this advanced age of the earth, these forms 
are the last which disappear under degrees of heat and cold 
fatal to all other forms. 

It is these simpler forms—in other words, the mosses, lichens, 
alge, and fungi—which Mr. Macmillan introduces to us, in four 
very compact, well —— well written chapters. He does 
not pretend to any novelty, but has carefully collected from the 
best authorities a large amount of interesting knowledge. 
Although a clergyman, a does not make the marvels of nature 
an excuse for weak sermons and maudlin reflections. The piety 
is infused into the generdl stream of thought, not added as an 
om of interjections and obligato enthusiasm. A mild and 
liberal spirit breathes throughout. Even when referring to the 
upholders of spontaneous generation, he is not moved to insinuate 
anything against their morals—he contents himself with dis- 
missing the error as antiquated. ‘ Individuals of the antiquated 
school of La Mare and Oken, as the author of the Vestiges of 
Creation, have adopted the strange theory that these plants are 
the production of spontaneous or equivocal generation. ..... 
The nature and habits of these plants are, however, now better 
understood than they were in the time of La Marc; and no 
intelligent naturalist will, at the present day, be found to support 
the theory of spontaneous generation.” . Macmillan is 
greatly mistaken in supposing that the theory originated with 

arck, or is entirely relinquished at the present day, as the 
recent discussion in the Académie des Sciences, and the elaborate 
treatise of M. Pouchet, Professor of Zoology at Rouen, suffi- 
ciently prove. But in making this correction, and in stating 
further that we agree with Mr. Macmillan in rejecting the 
theory, we must point out how much more worthy of a Christian 


* Footnotes from the Page of Nature; or First Forms of Vegetation. 
By tho Rev. With’ Macmillan and Co. 
1861, 


and a man of science is the tone he adopts, than that which is 
but too commonly adopted towards such theories. 

We are not surprised to find Mr. Macmillan hesitating as to 
the characteristic distinctions between animal and plant, since 
that is a question still sub judice; but we confess to a little sur- 
prise that one so well-informed should not long ago have dis- 
carded from his mind the idea that movement is exclusively 
animal. In the following passage, describing the organs of fruc- 
tification in mosses, he says :— 

They aro called antheridia and pistilidia, from the strong resemblance 

which they bear tothe stamens and pistils of the flowering plants, and from their 
being supposed to perform the same or analogous functions. They are small 
spherical bodies, fixed by short footstalks, concealed in cup-shaped receptacles 
among the perichzetial or uppermost leaves, and often occur in abundance along 
with the capsules on the same plant. Examined under the microscope, they 
are found to consist of a bag, whose membrane is formed of somewhat 
oblique cells, containing granular matter. around a bright red 
nuclear body, which divides into a number of small vesicular bodies of pre- 
cisely the same character. This granular matter, under a higher power of 
the microscope, is resolved into a mass of apparently living animalcules 
called phytozoa, somewhat similar to the spermatozva which occur in the 
reproductive matter of animals. These tiny organisms have short slender 
bodies, with long spirally-twisted tails, and display the most active and lively 
movements, each whirling upon its own axis, and quickly running about the 
field as if from an intense feeling of sensuous enj t. These movements 
generally cease in the course of two hours after the discharge of the phyto- 
zoa from the antheridia ; but sometimes they are observed to move actively 
even after the lapse of two days. It is impossible to determine whether 
these tiny bodies are animals, as they appear to be, or simply modifications 
of vegetable tissue. They are furnished with cilia like animalcules ; and their 
motion is such as would undoubtedly be attributed to ciliary action if seen in 
an animal structure. But as Dr. Lindley says, “It is so improbable that 
animals should be generated in the cells of plants, unless accidentally, that we 
cannot but entertain grave doubts whether, notwithstanding their locomotive 
powers, these bodies are really anything more than a form of vegetable 
matter. As to the motion, how are we to tell that itis not a hygrometri 
action, like that of the teeth which fringe the mouth of the capsule ?” 
The locomotive powers of various plants—notably, the spores of all 
conferva—are too well known for us to admit locomotion as an in- 
dication of animal nature; and Mr. Macmillan has himself, on a 
succeeding page, described the movements of the Oscillatorie, and 
their travelling a distance of ten times their own length in the 
course of a short period. 

The chapter on the mosses is full of interesting details, such 
as their wonderful powers of reproduction and resistance. “‘ They 
may be trodden under foot ; they may be torn up by the plough 
or harrow; they may be cropt down to the earth when mixed 
with grass by graminivorous animals ; they may be injured in a 
hundred ways; but in a marvellously short time they sprin 
up as verdant in appearance and as perfect in form as thoug 
they had never been disturbed.” They resist almost all ex- 
tremes of climate and temperature. They have been found 
growing near the hot-springs of Cochin China and the 
geysers of Iceland. Neither the snow-wreath of winter nor 
the blazing sun of the Tropics affects their green vitality. 
Even when dried into a brown shapeless mass, which crumbles 
in the hand like dust, they will revive into a brilliant green on 
the first shower. ‘‘ Specimens dried and pressed in the herba- 
rium for half a century, have been resuscitated on the application 
of moisture, and the seed produced from their capsules has readily 

erminated.” Nor are their manifold uses left unnoticed. Mr. 

facmillan is careful to collect whatever is known in favour of 
his mosses and lichens, and among other things mentions the 
great part formerly cm pe by lichens in pharmacy—they formed 
the principal drugs, and were prescribed for almost all the ills 
that flesh is heir to. Superstition, as he says, had not a little to 
do with this. The strange shapes of the lichens—their anomalous 
character, half plant half mineral—the curious situations in which 
they were found, growing on decayed wood, or on the bare rock 
in weird lonely spots where fairies might sport and enchanters 
weave their spells—naturally invested them with mysterious 
qualities in the eyes of Loree But the knowledge of plants 
becoming extended, much of the mystery 1 pod with 
it the belief in the curative powers of lichens. Moreover, 
it is found that the place on which the lichens grow, and 
the medium which surrounds them, alter their chemical 
qualities. | Those lichens which possess certain qualities 
when growing on the bark of a tree, no longer exhibit them 
when growing on the rock. To this uncertainty was soon added 
another cause of neglect—namely, the discovery of new and more 
powerful drugs obtained from tropical plants. The Iceland moss 
is the only species of lichen which retains a place in modern 
pharmacy as a tonic in ague. Mr. Mezmillan mentions, that the 
common dog lichen (Peltidea canina) ‘‘ was formerly employed, 
at the suggestion of the celebrated Dr. Mead, as a cure for 
hydrophobia, and in many instances with success; but whether 

e cures were effected by en inherent power in the plant itself, 
or merely by the aid of a strong imagination, may be left an open 

uestion.” We beg to assure him that it cannot be a question at 
There has never been a case of hydrophobia which has been 
cured at all, either by drug or a There have been 
ory fey a where persons bitten by dogs, even mad dogs, have 
not had hydrophobia ; and if in such a case the lichen happened 
to have been taken, the absence of the disease may have been ~ 
attributed (though absurdly) to the lichen; but a cure, when 
once the mmm tte declared itself, no one has ever seen. 

Among the curiosities of the alge must not be omitted the awe- 
inspiring Gory Dew, which plays so considerable a part amon 
the superstitions of the Middle Ages, It is a blood-red pateh of 
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cells which propagate with immense rapidity on the walls of 
mouldering rooms, of cellars, or even on damp limestone in the 
open air. Pitarello, a peasant living at Legnaro, near Padua, 
discovered large patches of it on the walls of a neglected room in 
his house; and the reserhblance to huge clots of venous blood was 
so great that terror spread far and wide. The streets of Padua 
leading to Legnaro were thronged by eager crowds; many at 
once interpreted the phenomenon as “a judgment” —the peasant 
having forestalled corn during the famine :— 

Appearances of blood flowing from bread when bitten, are recorded as 
occurring at Tours in 583; at Spires in 1104; at Namur in 1193; at Rochelle 
in 1163, and at many other places. At Augsburg in 1199, a person having 
kept the consecrated wafer in his mouth, brought it at a later period to the 
ae changed into flesh and blood. Pilgrimages were not unfrequently made 

witness bleeding hosts, as that of Doberan in 1201 ; and that of Balitz, near 
Berlin, which had been sacrilegiously sold by a girl toa Jew. In 1296, the 
Jews at Rotil, near Frankfort, having been reported to have caused a host to 
bleed which they had bought, a fanatical persecution of these ple took 

lace, whereby 10,000 were said to have been slaughtered. Several Jews were 

urned at Giistrow, in Mecklenburg, for a similar offence. In 1492, a priest, 
one Peter Dove, residing in Mecklenburg, sold two hosts to a Jew for the 
pereeee of redeeming a pawn; and they having pierced them, abundance of 

lood flowed out. The priest, now tormented with remorse, confessed the 
transaction, and betrayed the Jews; twenty of their number were burned 
on an eminence at Sternberg, since called Judenberg, and at this very Juden- 
berg did the Mecklenburg deputies recently commence their sittings. In 
1510, thirty-eight Jews were executed and then burned, for “ having tor- 
mented a consecrated host until the blood came.’ The bleeding of the host, 
produced in consequence of the scepticism of the officiating priest, gave rise 
to the miracle of Bolsena in 1264, the priest’s garment stained with blood 
being preserved until quite recent times asarelic. This gave rise to the 
foundation of the festival of the Corpus Christi by Urban IV., although 
Raphael, painting his celebrated picture in 1512, substitutes Julius II. 
Deducting a large discount of exaggeration, we may possibly 
accept some of these stories as not without a basis of fact— 
namely, that in each case there was actually present either Gory 
Dew or another minute alga very much like it, called Palmella 
prodigiosa, which propagates with inexpressible rapidity. Take 
away from the ancient narratives all that was added by super- 
stitious fear and the exaggerations of ignorance, and we shall 
find them paralleled in our own days. At the commencement 
of the present century, the excessive growth of red alge on 
the surface of the Elbe made that river seem to run blood 
for several days; and shortly afterwards, some portions of 
the Nile reddened in the same way, and remained bloodlike 
for many months. <A few years ago, Silliman’s Journal re- 
corded the discovery of a fountain of blood in South America. 
A person approaching the grotto from which the water flowed, 
observed a disagreeable odour, and saw several pools of the blood 
in a state of coagulation. Dogs ate it eagerly. Before the 
potato blight of 1846, red mould spots appeared on wet linen 
surfaces exposed to the air in bleaching-greens, as well as on 
household linen kept in damp places, in Ireland. In 1848, 
Eckard, of Berlin, while attending on a cholera patient, observed 
the same appearance on a plate of potatoes. It is worthy of 
notice that these * blood prodigies,” occurring, as they often did, 
just on the eve of some epidemic, were naturally enough sup- 
posed by the superstitious to be heralds of God’s wrath; and if 
modern science discards such a gratuitous interpretation, it notes 
the fact of connexion, and is disposed to attribute both phenomena 
to some one general condition of the atmosphere. 


HIDE AND SEEK* 


R. WILKIE COLLINS, the author of Hide and Seek, a 
novel which appeared seven years ago, has recently pub- 
lished a new edition, and in his preface specially invites criticism. 
Otherwise, a work so slight in itself, and given to the world so 
long ago, would scarcely seem to require notice. Mr. Collins 
thinks that injustice was done to the book when it first appeared. 
The public did not recognise its merits. Mr. Dickens, to whom 
the work is dedicated, and a few other appreciative friends, saw 
all its value; but on the whole Hide and Seek fell flat, and its 
author ascribes in a great measure this partial failure to the 
accident that at the date of its publication readers were absorbed 
in the interesting events of the Crimean war, antl had neither 
leisure nor ee to give to the perusal of novels. He also 
points out that he has carefully revised this new edition, and 
made it greatly better than the first, and that Hide and Seek is 
considerably superior to the two novels from his which pre- 
ceded it. These latter remarks are probably intended more 
immediately for the circles which take a personal interest in Mr. 
Collins’s history. The general public and ordinary critics can 
scarcely be expected to compare the first and the second edition 
in order to see all the minutia of alteration. Nor are we pre- 
pared to say that this book is or is not better than a 
novel which the author of both thinks worse, and which 
was published, we suppose, nearly ten years ago. All that is 
material is, whether, in its amended state, Hide and Seek is a tale 
of much power or interest. We have no hesitation in saying 
that it does not strike us as having much of either. It is feeble 
and forced, though not unpleasant. Psychologists and intimate 
friends may come to regard it as one of the steps by which the 
author ascended from Basil to the Woman in White; but most 
people will judge it solely by its own merits, and these c&nnot be 
considered very great. , 


Certainly it has the good points which belong rather to the style 
of novel to which Mr. Collins has devoted himself than to any par. 
ticular specimen of that style. It is nota very great feat to have 

opularized in England those tales of a mysterious plot which 
French writers produce in such wonderful numbers and with 
such wonderful exterity, but it at least marks out an author 
from his fellows. To think of a mystery not too wholly impro. 
bable, to contrive impediments to its disclosure, and then to 
devise means of overcoming these impediments, demands patience, 
sharpness, and an aptitude for the special line of business. The 
Woman in White had the indisputable merit of carrying to a very 
high pitch the sort of interest which this branch of novel-writing 
can command. This earlier novel is an attempt in the same 
direction, but not a very good attempt. The plot is so far good 
that few persons will guess the key to the mystery until it is 
disclosed. This is, in its way, a triumph of ingenuity. But such 
a triumph gives the reader — little pleasure. The interest he 
takes is proportioned to the influence exercised over him by the 
imaginary characters of whom he reads, or by the situations in 
which he finds them. Practically, in such cases the appeal is to 
individual experience. A critic can but say that the characters 
and their destinies did not interest him. It is impossible to 
argue that they did. But there are reasons why a person who 
thinks Hide and Seek slow may expect others to agree with him. 
The plot has very considerable errors in it. A fourth of the 
whole volume is devoted to a wearisome digression relating to 
the past history of the heroine. The principal villain, the author 
of the whole wrong which furnishes the basis of the story, hardly 


vaguely that in older life he strives to cover the sins of his youth 
by extraordinary severity and pharisaical phraseology. The 
hero, if there is a hero, is a silly boy who is not a bad creature 
for a silly boy, but cannot be expected to amuse us as grown-up 
heroes do. There is, too, a superabundance of parade about the 
lot which, as contrasted with the effect produced, adds to our 
urden in reading the book. We are lew being reminded 
that people are on the look-out, and that a clue is being obtained, 
and are never left to the easy flow of a natural narrative. 
Taking the book at its own level, it gives a good illustration of 
the kind of bad and good there is in a novel of plot. There is 
no nonsense, no silly sentimentalism. The author does not seek 
to interpolate sermons. There are few, if any, bad jokes and 
comic outpourings. This negative virtue is not to be despised, 
and we may be glad that there is at least one English novelist 
who has no philosophy to recommend nor any high purpose to 
serve. We have the satisfaction of knowing that our key is not 
going to be set to too high a pitch, when we find that the style 
of success on which the novelist really prides himself is the 
invention of an unexpected way of getting a bracelet out of a 
bureau. On the other hand, if all this prevents our being 
annoyed, it also prevents our being amused. A novel may be 
too businesslike. We want occasionally such irrelevant things 
as lively conversation, good descriptions, vivid portraiture of 
character, and a vein of gentle reflection. Mr. Collins asks us 
in his preface to observe that this work is an advance on his 
earlier ones in point of the conception and delineation of character. 
Very likely it may be; but perhaps the advance was one easily 
made. The characters are very imperfectly conceived, and more 
imperfectly delineated. They never touch our feelings, or suggest 
thoughts, or make us anxious about what is coming on them. 
There is no chapter that give us any conspicuous enjoyment. In 
the Silver Cord, which belongs in a measure to the novels of 
artfully-devised incident which Mr. Collins affects so much, the 
plot is not good, but single chapters are exceedingly amusing 
and clever. The people say things that are really clever, 
but not too clever. The situations ca us on, and yet 
do not in general upset us by too glaring an improbability. 
in such novels as Hide and Seek, there is as little amusement 
in the conversation as there is life and variety in the characters. 
They all come on to do a stroke of business, talk in a business- 
like way till they have done what they were meant to do, and 
then, when they have served the exigencies of the plot, they 
retire in as composed and formal a manner as that in which they 
appeared. This makes it especially difficult to read one of these 
novels of mere incident a second time. When once the mystery 
is known, there is nothing for the attention to dwell upon. 
Hide and Seek is all very well as a pastime for a very leisure 
hour, but it is not much more, except to those who care to notice 
very accurately the stepping-stones by which Mr. Collins has 
trodden the path to his reputation. 


BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS OF MARSHALL HALL* 


are various ways of The oldest 
and simplest is to weave all materials into the form of a direct 
narrative. Another is to take the letters and memoranda of the 
person whose life is to be written, and to allow them indirectly to 
unfold the mind of the writer. One memoir dwells almost wholl 

on the public or professional life—-in another, the private a 

domestic virtues are brought into strong relief. But whatever 
method is adopted, in every case the function of the biographer 
is the same—to set forth as truthfully as possible the estimate he 


_® Hide and Seek ; or, the Mi of Mary Gri Wilkie Collins. 


* Memoirs of Marshall Hall, M.D., F.RS., Sc. Fe. By his Widow. 
London? Bentioy, 1861, 
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has himself formed of the character he undertakes to describe. 
That function is abdicated, when for candid criticism, based on 
rsonal knowledge or the evidence of intimate correspondence, 
is substituted a mere farrago of testimonials. This is the capital 
mistake which Mrs. Hall—misled, as it seems to us, by a very 
natural desire to do honour to her husband’s memory—has com- 
mitted. Biography is not to be manufactured by merely callin 
a number of witnesses to character. The fault lies not so muc 
in calling them, as in calling toomany of them. It is interesting 
to know what the leading members of the medical profession 
thought of Dr. Marshall Hall’s great physiological discovery, and 
how they expressed themselves with reference to it. Noone 
would complain of the insertion of matter bearing on such a point 
as this. Again, the aprons of a few privileged friends to his 
private worth, to the amiability of his temper, to the hap- 
piness of his domestic circle, might fairly find a place in the 
ges of his biography. Professor Stanley, for instance, 
fas introduced, with very happy effect, into his life of 
Arnold a long letter from Sir hn Coleridge, descriptive of 
the college life of his distinguished friend. But it is quite another 
thing to turn such accessories into the basis on which to rest a 
conception of character. A portrait may receive some lifelike 
touches, but cannot be wholly pictured out from the fragmentary 
and episodic records in which the voice of friendship finds vent. 
The motive which has induced Mrs. Hall to make so liberal a 
use of the letters of those who knew her husband may be in 
itself laudable. They are intended, she says in her preface, 
to confirm her own assertions, which might be otherwise thought 
unduly favourable. This, however, they fail to do. When, as 
in this case, the biographer is writing of one bound to herself by 
the closest and dearest ties, it is idle to expect that she can lose 
sight of that fact. The presumption of partiality is not to be 
rebutted by the insertion of letters written at her request b 
persons who, in addition to a desire to do honour to the dead, 
are naturally swayed by a regard to the feelings of the living. 
At all events, they occupy far too much space in this volume. if 
the scheme upon which Nis. Marshall Hall has worked is faulty, 
truth compels us to add that the execution of her task—a real 
labour of love—is not marked by uniform good taste. ‘De 
minimis non curat lector,” ought to be a principle kept in view 
by the biographer. Minute details which illustrate no point of 
character serve only to impede a narrative, and weary the 
general reader. The painful minuteness with which the symptoms 
of the fatal disease of Dr. Marshall Hall are described in these 
pages is one instance, among several, of a tendency to confuse 
matter of purely domestic with matter of general interest. 

Dr. Marshall Hall was a remarkable man, Were it only that 
he was the first physiologist to gain a scientific knowledge of the 
function of the Spinal Marrow—a step in science which has 
been ranked as second only to that of Harvey—his-life would 
deserve a record. The genius of Sir Charles Bell enabled him 
to resolve the cerebral nerves into nerves of volition and nerves 
of sensation—to prove that the former were connected with the 
anterior portion, and the latter with the posterior portion of the 
spinal cord. Dr. Marshall Hall claimed to have discovered two 
other classes of nerves—one excitor, the other motor—both 
connected with and dependent upon the true spinal marrow. 
By a series of careful pane Pog Dr. Marshall Hall came to 
the conclusion that the reflex function of the spinal marrow 
presides over all the acts of ingestion and egestion in the animal 
economy—its chief object being the preservation of the indivi- 
dual from injury and the perpetuation of the species, the organ 
in these acts and functions Fo spinal marrow and its 
special system of Incident and Reflex nerves. In this, the 
assignment of a specific function to the spinal marrow, his physio- 
logical discovery consists. It was not propounded without 
encountering a full measure of the virulent opposition which 
we have almost learned to associate with great discoveries. He 
was called a mere plagiarist ; and a paper, setting forth his views, 
was rejected by the Royal Society. He had to endure what 
Harvey, Jenner, and Stephenson endured before him. We 
should have been glad of a fuller account of this, the crisis of 
his life. The chief point, of interest in the career of a pro- 
fessional man is the preliminary struggle which ushers in 
success. There is something dramatic in the despair of the 
briefless barrister suddenly converted into a prospect of brilliant 
promise. The man of genius contending single-handed against 
a host of detractors, and finally victorious over them, is a spec- 
tacle which calls forth our warmest sympathy. We feel the same 
kind of satisfaction as when the villain of a play is baulked, and 
a persecuted victim rewarded. But we miss this central point 
of interest in the biography now under review. The history of the 
discouragement against which Dr. Marshall Hall had to contend, 
and which he overcame, consists of a mere enumeration of the 
attacks of the medical press, and the roll of influential names 
which were ranged among the supporters of his view. It is 
much easier to dress up the dry bones of a scientific controversy 
than to depict the personal trials by which the man of ambition 
or genius is too often buffeted, and the high courage and self- 
reliance which alone overcome them. The following passages 
are from memoranda dictated by Dr. Marshall Hall during his 
last illness. They would, be more interesting if they were not 
written ex post facto 

During the course of this investigation (the pneumonic circulation in the 
triton), { was struck with the fact which led to the discovery of the spinal 
system. The decapitated triton lay on the table. I divided it between the 


anterior and posterior extremities, and I separated the tail. I now touched 
the external integument with the point of a needle; it moved with energy, 
assuming various curvilinear forms. What was the nature of this phenome- 
non? I had not touched a muscle; I had not touched a muscular nerve; I 
had not touched the spinal marrow. I had touched a cutaneous nerve. 

the influence of this touch was exerted through the spinal marrow was demon- 
strated by the fact that the phenomenon ceased when the spinal marrow was 
destroyed. It was obvious that the same influence was reflected along the 
annie nerve to the muscles; for the phenomenon again ceased when these 
nerves were divided. And thus we had the most perfect evidence of a reflex 
or diastaltic, or diacentric action. From that day to this I have not ceased 
to pursue the subject in all its phases. 


There is a confident tone in the following, which is probably 
characteristic of the man :— 

My days in London were t in active practice; my evenings, sometimes 
far into the night, in physiological I thas wrote my 
various papers on the Spinal System. I went from experiment to my writ- 
ing. I think these ary bear the impress of the freshness of the facts and 
of the caution manifested in my inferences. I have never had a paragraph 
or an opinion to recal. This is my reward, the reward of truth... . . 
issue of all is that the Spinal system remains unscathed and at once esta- 
blished on a rock in itself, and of daily increasing utility in the science and 

ctice of medicine, while the attacks of my enemy, a monument of envy and 

traction. 

The story of his life is soon told. Born in the year 1790, in 
the neighbourhood of Nottingham, the son of a Methodist manu- 
facturer, he made choice, at the age of nineteen, of the medical 
profession. After studying at Edinburgh, he returned to Not- 
tingham, and, settling there, acquired extensive practice, as well 
as reputation for his writings. In 1826 he removed to London, 
conscious, probably, of his ability to win a high position there. 
His ardour as a physiologist rather injured his practice as a 
physician. But his study of the nervous system made him an 
authority in cases of nervous disorder, and in these his advice 
was sought from all parts of the country. After practising in 
London for three-and-twenty years, a malady of the throat in- 
duced him to retire, and he determined to visit America, towards 
which country he was drawn by a deep interest in the Slavery 
question. On his return he published the results of his inquiry 
in a volume, entitled the Twofold Slavery of the United States. 
His notion was that slavery might very gradually, and after due 
preparation by education, be safely abolished. But the work 
was to be a work of self-emancipation. At the present moment 
there is little prospect of the realization of the following view :— 

It is not by any effort of the North, but by a noble and generous move- 
ment in the South, that the emancipation of the slaves, and the abolition of 
slavery in the United States, must eventually be accomplished. The chival- 
rous people of the South must see and feel the sin, the wrong, the shame, of 
slavery, and raising their voice, call upon the North for aid in the noble and 
difficult task of uprooting and abolishing it—the want, the work, the reward, 
being alike their own. 

A few years later, he visited Rome and Naples. It is a fact 
worth recording, that at the former place he commenced, at the 
age of sixty-five, the study of the Hebrew language, and attained 
considerable proficiency in it. The mental activity of which 
this is a striking proof continued to characterize him up to his 
death in 1857. If he did not die in professional, at all events 
he died in intellectual harness. There was no period when his 
mental energy did not overflow on subjects which moved his 
interest. Some were purely medical, and suggested themselves 
in the course of his practice. Among such was a treatise on the 
due administration of blood-letting—which we commend to the 
notice of the North Italian faculty. Others were social, or 
> or suggested by special circumstances which excited his 
philanthropic feelings. Thus he was ready with a plan for the 
sewerage of the metropolis, some portions of which have been 
since adopted. The treatment of persons rescued from drowning 
engaged his attention—and the “ Ready Method,” as it is 
called, is identified with his name. The occurrence of a death 
after flogging in the Hounslow Barracks called forth from him 
two letters on “the Physiology of Flogging.” No one was 
ever readier to come forward with his pen, whenever the interests 
of humanity were involved. 

In speaking of the moral and domestic character of her hus- 
band, Mrs. Hall has loaded her pages to excess with platitudes 
and generalities. Out of a good deal of matter which seems to 
us loose and irrelevant, the chief features stand forth clearly 
enough. We have before usa nature resembling, in many points, 
that of the old Puritan. Strong in his self-reliance, strong in his 

er of work, strong in his convictions, apeeg his affections, 
arshall Hall had much of the same stuff in him as those who 
fought, in the seventeenth century, against the Man of Sin. There 
was the same strength, and something of the same narrowness. 
It was characteristic of him that, on one occasion, he refused, in 
a court of justice, to take an oath—an act which he considered 
contrary to the law of Christ. It is still more characteristic of 
the man that, from his death-bed, he should dictate a confession 
in which this occurrence is prominently revited. His letters to 
his son breathe throughout the most ardent affection. But in 
spite of their earnestness, there is a trenchant tone in them which 
does not please, and an absence of that nice delicacy in addressing 
the young which is the surest medium for reaching their hearts. 
The transition from secular to sacred topics, in the following and 
similar passages, is harsh and forced :— 
aan a very nice Hines & England, full of pictures. I am sure 


you will like it very much. in 
will tell you who are. I expect to you in 
you come Mr, H——— will be surprised. But all history, 
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all philosophy, and all knowledge, is nothing compared with the knowled 
of Chrst—whom to eternal life. 


We have space for another extract only, equally characteristic 
of the writer :— 


You know that the Queen is to be crowned on the 28th. There is to be 
a grand procession, and I hope we shall go to see it. There is to be 
a fair in de Park, and a splendid illumination. You will, I think, long 
remember the coronation of Queen Victoria. Remember that Jesus Christ 
came into the world to save sinners, and that he will receive all who come to 
him in their hearts, and will love them, and they will be with him in Heaven 
when they die, 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


iv we look even cursorily at the various translations which are 
constantly being published, we cannot but come to the con- 
clusion that both authors and booksellers have very strange 
notions respecting the qualities necessary for a writer who 
undertakes to dress in a foreign garb the thoughts, the learning, 
and the feelings of a brother author. We are not fastidious 
enough te expect perfection in translators, but we are bound to 
complain if our inability to understand foreign idioms compels us 
to put - with versions in which the simplest notions of history, 
geography, and chronology are ignored. The plain fact is, that 
translators are very badly paid, and consequently the greater 
= of these gentlemen just know how to look for a word in the 

ictionary ; hence the astounding number of gross blunders 
which from time to time attract the notice of critics and afford 
a quarter of an hour’s merriment to the reading public. A few 
months ago, we were startled at seeing, in a French version of 
Guy Livingstone, a new member of the English Peerage intro- 
duced to us under the name of M. Abraham de Dives. We 
have now the pleasure of informing our readers, on the 
authority of M. Tenet Vachin, that the name of one of the 
Kings of England was Jacob, and that the throne of the same 
country was for many years occupied, with much success, b 
Queen Isabel. M. ont Vachin may be 4 capital Spanis 
scholar, but his knowledge of history seems to us rather superficial. 
Even if we go so far as to admit Jacob by way of substitute for 
James, we cannot see the slightest analogy between Isabel and 
Elizabeth. M.C. Bernal, however, the original author of the 
Théorie de l Autorité,* comes in for his share of blame on the 
score of inaccuracy. We can scarcely imagine that M. Vachin 
would have taken such liberties with the Spanish text which 
he had to translate as to place the Gunpowder Pilot under the 
reign of Charles II.; and we are led to the unavoidable con- 
clusion that the joint collaborateurs of the work we are now 
noticing are equally inefficient. ‘Theoretical writers on govern- 
ment have been lately springing up in great abundance every- 
where; but we have not yet met with a Montesquieu. M. 
Bernal is a firm advocate of universal suffrage and of democratic 
institutions ; and he maintains with much unnecessary diffuse- 
ness the usual paradoxes of the writers of the school to which 
he belongs. After giving the theory of his subject, he illustrates 
it with a long reference to the administrative history of France, 
England, Germany, and Spain. From the singular blunder we 
have mentioned above, the reader will not be astonished to find 
that M. Bernal’s' remarks on English institutions are amusingly 
false ; and he is not much more successful when he discourses 
about France, and when he relates the causes of the Revolution 
of 1789. In short, his two bulky volumes, ambitiously entitled 
Philosophie Politique, are altogether unworthy of a moment's 
notice, except as a proof of what ignorance can do when it is 
backed by conceit. 

M. Alphonse Karr is a man we should like to meet with more 
frequently in the realms of literature. Common sense is at all 
times so scarce an article that we consider ourselves fortunate when 
we have to examine the works of awriter who possesses this gift 
to the same extent as the author of En Fumant.t Besides his 
numerous novels, M. Alphonse Karr has been in the habit of 

ublishing, under the title Les Guépes, a series of monthly 
rochures, containing anecdotes, reports of Parisian gossip, inter- 
spersed with amusing and often very apposite remarks on the 
foibles, the follies, and the vices of our own times. Hn Fumant 
is a selection from this periodical, and we recommend it to the 
attention of all the good-natured philosophers who long to bring 
about the reformation of society. 


M. Jean Rousseau is the author of one of the saddest books 
which it has ever been our fortune to read. Fange is the very 
last word of Paris Dansant,t and what better expression 
can be ‘applied to those wretched Aspasias of the Paris demi- 
monde who dance on through life from the Closerie des Lilas 
to the Bal Mabille, from the Opera to the Chdteau des 
Fleurs ? In reading the startling scenes evidently drawn from 
life by the author of Paris Dansant, we are at a loss to decide 
whether the men are more repulsive than the women. We are 
glad to see that M. Jean Rousseau laughs at the extraordinary 
notions which M. Alexandre Dumas /i/s has been so fond of main- 
taining—viz., that out of a Camelia you can in most cases make, 
after preliminary purification, an honest woman. Penitent Mag- 


® Théorie de VAutorité appliquée aus Nations Modernes. Par C. 
ogy . Traduit et annoté par Egmont Vachin. Paris: Didier. London: 
8. 


+ En Fumant. Par Alphonse Karr. Paris: Lévy. London: Jeffs. 
t Paris Dansant, Par Jean Rousseau. Paris: Lévy. London: Jeffs. 


dalens are, we fear, only the exceptions at the present day; and 
their “redemption” and “ regeneration” must be classed, as M, 
Jean Rousseau remarks, amongst the naivetés in which very you 
men are still apt to believe. The habitués of Paris Dansant form 
various categories which have been classified, described, and 
named by the Cuviers and Jussieus of the locality. We are not 
anxious to examine into the distinctive characteristics belonging 
to each tribe, but we feel quite sure that Jacqueline Voisin, the 
heroine of M. Paul Deltut’s new tale,* might have been found 
in one of them. M. Deltuf writes with taste; his style ig 
brilliant, and he understands thoroughly the art of making the 
best of the characters he delineates. But why that mania for 
endowing with every fascination persons whom we feel we could 
not respect if we met them in real life? A woman has caused 
the ruin of an unsuspecting youth. She has led him to sacrifice 
to her his talents, his reputation, his position, his fortune; and 
when, at the end of the book, suicide at last carries off the hero, 
the real culprit, who has in the meanwhile made a brilliant mar. 
riage, finds nothing better to do than to let her own daughter 
into the secret of a life of guilt and depravity. 

M. Amédée de Bréhat has tried his hand at depicting Parisian 
manners and at writing historical novelettes. Les Jeunes Amourst 
are a series of short sketches, agreeably told, the introductory 
one being decidedly the best. The Petits omans,t intended to 
illustrate different parts of France, are less striking. Their great 
defect is want of point. The characters do not stand out in suffi- 
ciently bold relief, and they remind us by their tameness of the 
dull tigures with which the late Mr. James used to crowd his 
canvas. In this respect, M.de Bréhat might very profitably . 
take a hint from the writings of M. Eugéne Muller, especially 
from this gentleman’s last novel, Madame Claude.§{_M. Muller 
has studied closely the style of George Sand. His descriptions, 
his dramatis persone, and the general plan of his work remind 
us of that series of pastoral romances which was so brilliantly 
inaugurated by La Petite Fadette. At the same time, M. Muller 
is no copyist ; he moves freely in an atmosphere of his own, and 
he applies with peculiar talent the results of his observation. 
The text of which Madame Claude forms what we might call 
- sermon, is the famous line in the ballad of Le Sire de Franc- 

isy 

of A jeune femme il faut jeune mari; 
and, considering the subject discussed, we confess that we were 
afraid of being introduced by M. Muller to the tragical history of 
some George Dandin of the nineteenth century. Wewere, however, 
completely mistaken. The novel now under noticeis unexception- 
able in point of propriety, and the moral is enforced without the 
slightest infringement upon the rules of good taste. If we look 
chiefly at the characters delineated by M. Muller, we shall findthat 
the men, as regards originality, are far superior to the women. 
The contrast between the two ouvriers, Francois and Simon, 
is skilfully brought out; and the mean, grasping, designing 
selfishness of the petty farmer, portrayed to the life in the per- 
sonage of M. Claude KFargeot, although less striking than M. de 
Baizac’s pére Grandet, seems to us more like reality. The hero 
of the novel is a kind of wandering pedlar, or Jack-of-all-trades, 
named Biganche, whose lineage some of our readers will at once 
trace to the Edie Ochiltree and the Wandering Willie of Sir 
Walter Scott. The incidents of the story are worked with 
much artistic effect, the introductory chapter placing before us 
the whole of the characters grouped in a marriage scene, which 
we consider as a capital specimen of descriptive talent. With 
novelists such as M. Eugéne Muller, we need not fear that popu- 
larity will long be monopolized by M. Ernest Feydeau and ie 
imitators. 

M. Juste Olivier is another writer to whom we wish success 
most cordially. His name is not altogether new in the annals of 
literature, for all lovers of genuine poetry have long and affee- 
tionately remembered it in connexion with two charming volumes 
of lyrics—Les Deua Voix and Les Chansons Lointaines. At 
the time when M. Olivier sang about God, nature, home and 
the Fatherland, an invasion of poetry had taken place, so to 
say, in France, and the Swiss bard soon conquered for him- 
self an honourable position in the brilliant company which num- 
bered such men as Victor Hugo, Lamartine, Brizeux, and Sainte- 
Beuve. But now novels are, on the other side of the Channel at 
least, the only recognised and popular works of imagination; and 
accordingly, M. Olivier enters the lists with a two-volume tale— 
Le Batelier de Clarens.|| We are sorry to say that the story is 
decidedly too long. M. Olivier is fond of analysing and of de- 
scribing. He stops at every moment on his journey to pick up the 
flowers which he meets ; he treats every episode as if it were the 
main subject of the work; and, to compare him with another 
writer of the same country, M. Topfler—whose intellectual 
qualities he continually reminds us of—he forgets that the 
minuteness of touch and finish which is indispensable in a 
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sketch such as Le Col d’Anterne, or a humorous production 
like the Bibliotheque de-mon Oncle, takes away from the 
uvity which belongs to a more ambitious performance. This 
Jjittle drawback, however, detracts in nowise from M. Juste 
Olivier’s undoubted merits both as a poet and as a philo- 
sopher. _ The delineations of Swiss scenery scattered through- 
out the book are excellent, whilst the shrewd remarks which 
occur in almost every page remind us that in many pieces 
of the Chansons Lointaines the author had already proved 
that he is equally at home when he handles the satirist’s whip, 
and when he merely describes the impression produced upon him 
by the aspects of nature. 

For many persons, Le Batelier de Clarens will no doubt 
seem too much made up of conversation. Others, who do 
not look for a quod erat demonstrandum at the end of a 
novel, will think that M. St. Germain le Duc is too fond of 
sermonizing. The genus controversial novel being once ad- 
mitted, we are quite ready to praise La Seur Jeanne* as a 
meritorious and altogether a clever book ; but we think that in 
works of fiction the didactic tone is a grave defect, and 
ye thoroughly object to see characters dressed up for the 
urpose of illustrating a politician’s theories. La Seur Jeanne 
is an illustration of the present condition of pauperism in France, 
and M. Saint Germain le Duc wishes to write dows administra- 
tive charity. He would have the voluntary system applied to 
the relief of the poor, and he denounces in the strongest terms 
that organization which, by placing the very existence of the 

r under the immediate control of the Government, offers a 

itive premium to hypocrisy and intrigue of the lowest kind. 

. Saint Germain le Duc’s style is excellent and his characters 
are well drawn. We think that if he would attempt to write a 
treatise ex professo on pauperism, he might produce a remarkable 
work, and that, on the other hand, he might be equally success- 
ful if he sat down to compose without any arriére pensée, a plain 
out-and-out romance; but let him eschew controversial tales, 
which have fostered many prejudices and have never made a 
prosely te. 

From works of fiction to dream-land itself we pass most 
naturally. M. Alfred Maury has attempted to answer some of 
the most interesting questions connected with dreams; and 
he has put together a number of facts which are equally 
valuable to the philosopher, the physician, and the moralist. 
It seems to us that the thinker who devotes his attention 
to the study of phenomena such as those examined in Le 
Sommeil et les Réves,t has a great advantage over other scien- 
tific observers, inasmuch as he always carries about with him his 
laboratory, his instruments, and his tests. He can pursue his in- 
vestigations at all times and in all places, and he is not obliged 
to be dependent upon a number of circumstances which often 
either prevent or impair the researches of other naturalists. 
M. Maury has undertaken in a very proper spirit the series of 
his curious observations on sleep and dreams. He is, he says, 
wedded to no system of philosophy, and his aim has simply been 
to study facts with the greatest possible accuracy—not merely 
mae | down the results of a few casual remarks, but submitting 

imself for a certain period of time to “‘ a course of daily experimen- 
tations,” as he terms it,and thus obtaining possession of a sufficient 
quantity of data to justify his laying down a theory of dreams, 
and of their connexion with the human intellect. All we can do 
here is to state the conclusion arrived at by the author. He 
considers that the dream is only 2 mild perturbation of the intel- 
lectual faculties—the first link, so to say, in a chain, the further ex- 
tremity of which corresponds to positive madness. The introduc- 
tory chapter of the book, embracing an account of M. Maury’s 
method of observation, is well worth the perusal of even the general 
reader, because it is calculated to impress upon every one the high 
value of perseverance andaccuracy in researchesof thisnature. The 
treatiseitself is divided into two parts. In the first, the author gives 
an account of the facts he has observed, and deduces from them a 
theory. In the second, he applies the theory to phenomena of a 
similar character, but of less frequent occurrence, such as 
hypnotism, somnambulism, and other cases which to some per- 
sons appear violations of the*laws of nature. It may be added 
that he combines with great metaphysical acumen a knowledge 
of physiology and pathology which has not been always 
by philosophers who have treated this subject. 
The second volume of Jeréme Bonaparte’s correspondence,{ 
just published, embraces an account of the Prussian campaign 
in 1806, and of the conquest of Silesia, which secured for the 
youngest brother of the Emperor a brilliant position amongst 
the crowned heads of Europe. When Jerdme returned home 
from his naval expedition, he found the other members of his 
family in a far higher rank than the one they occupied when 
he left them. Joseph was King of Naples, and Louis had 
been invested with the crown of Holland. Eugéne Beauharnais, 
appointed Viceroy of Italy, became thus heir to the throne 
of that kingdom, which the Treaty of Presburg had just 
enlarged by the addition of the territory of Venice. The 

rincesses Eliza and Pauline had also been splendidly provided 


* Ia Swur Jeanne. Par Saint Germain le Duc. Paris: Pagnerre. 
London: Jeffs. 
t Le Sommeil et les Réves: Etudes Psychologiques. Par Alfred Maury, 
7 de l'Institut. Paris: Didier. London: Jeffs. 
Mémoires et Correspondance du Roi Jeréme et de la Reine Catherine. 
Vol. ii, Paris; Dentu. London: Jeffs. 


for. Murat was Grand-Duke of Berg, and Talleyrand, Berthier, 
and Bernadotte, to name only these three followers of the 
Emperor, had received distinguished acknowledgments of their 
services. Jerdme’s position in 1806 was strikingly inferior to 
that of all the persons we have just been naming. He was merely 
a — in the navy, but, less ambitious than the other members 
of the Imperial Court, his only desire was to distinguish him- 
self by some high military success at the head of acorps d'armée, 
and so to earn the approbation of his illustrious brother. This 
at least is the light im which the character of the future King 
of bears py is presented to us throughout this volume. The 
events of the campaign, related Dee concisely, and interest- 
ingly, form two books, each of which is accompanied by a 
supplement or appendix of letters and other official papers. A 
map of Prussian Silesia has been added to illustrate the progress 
of the war. 

If we wish to see Germany described in connexion with, 
not grape-shot, howitzers, dragoons, camps, and fortifications, 
but the more humanizing influences of literature and philosophy, 
we must turn to M. Saint René Taillandier’s Ecrivains et Poétes 
Modernes.* The Germans introduced in this new volume have 
turned their swords into ploughshares and their spears into 
pruning-hooks—this last oe being no exaggeration when 
we think for a moment of the position which Heinrich Heine 
occupied as a critic. M. Saint René Taillandier has assigned to 
himself the task of diffusing amongst French readers an accu- 
rate knowledge of foreign literature. In his double capacity as 
a public lecturer and as a journalist, he continues to fulfil this 
duty with remarkable success, and the small volumes which he 
sends forth from time to time, being principally reprints of articles 
es contributed to the Revue des Deux Mondes, are uni- 

ormly characterized by learning and good taste. The present 
recueil is exclusively devoted to worksof imagination—the popular 
novels of Gotthelf, the tales of Hendrik Conscience, the 
dramas of Friedrich Hebbel, and other similar productions being 
reviewed successively, with an exceptional trip to America, where 
Charles Sealsfield, a German himself, or at least of German 
pee appears as the romancier de la démocratie. We 

ave already hinted that M. Saint René Taillandier has reserved 
for the celebrated humorist Heine a considerable portion of his 
new volume. This critique, executed with the greatest care, will 
undoubtedly be remembered as one of the best that have been 
published on the author of the Reisebilder. 

The Princess Belgiojoso, like the late Madame Ida Pfeiffer, 
has a mania for locomotion. She is always on the wing, and, 
weary of the effete civilization of Europe, she prefers con- 
sorting with the Dervishes, the Sheikhs, the Santons, and the 
Pashas of Syria and Asia Minor. The volume of travels 
before ust will be found extremely valuable by those readers 
who, unable to make a personal acquaintance with the men, the 
manners, and the landscape of the Tost, are nevertheless anxious 
to know something about that part of the world. It has not 
the dry matter-of-fact correctness of ordinary journals; it is 
peculiarly free, on the other hand, from the fanciful embellish- 
ments which Alexander Dumas revels in; and, at the same time, 
it is a thoroughly readable, trustworthy book. The authoress 
has divided her narrative into five sections or chapters, in each 
of which remarks abound proving that even after Volney, Cha- 
teaubriand, and M. de Lamartine, it is ible to say something 
new and something true on Oriental civilization. In this respect 
we would particularly notice the chapter entitled Le Koran, et 
la Réforme en Turquie. 


* Litterature Et : Ecrivains et Poétes Modernes. Par Saint René 
Taillandier. Paris: . London: Jeffs. 
+ Asie Mineure et Syrie. Par la Princesse de Belgiojoso. Second Edition. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN, 


Under the Management of Miss LOUISA PYNE and Mr. W. HARRISON, 

Will OPEN for the Sixth Operatic Season, on MONDAY, October 2ist, when will 
resented (first time) an entirely NEW OPERA by Howard Glover, to be entitled HUY 
LAS. Full particulars in future advertisements, 

THEATRE. 


Y AL 8 JAMES’S 
ager, Mr. ALFRED WIGAN,—The Public is res eotfully informed that this 
THRATRE will RE-OPIN for the Season, on MONDAY, October 


ROxAL LYCEUM THEATRE. —GRAND EXTRA 
NIGHT.—TITIENS and GIUGLINI for ONE NIGHT ONLY.—SATURDAY 
Qetover 19th, IL TROVA’ RB, with the following owerful cast :—Mesdames Titiens and 
Ferri fis first appearance in England), Bossi, and Giuglini, Conductor, 
nor 
rivate iotee. 14, 3 and $ Guineas; Stalls, 10s. 6d.; Balcony, 7s. 6d.; Upper Circle, 5s. 
x-office , ‘October léth; in the meantime places may be secured by addressing the 
Stage Door, Lyce cenin. 
Monday, October 2ist, First Performance at Liverpool; Monday, October 28th, First 
Performance at Glasgow; Monday, November 4th, First Performance at Edinburgh. 


STRAND. THEATRE. —Lessee and Manager, 
8W OROUGH, ndous Success of the New Burlesque of 
ESMERALDA. THe SENSATION Go: On Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday (last 
ree Nights), THE POST BOY: Messrs. J. Rogers, Parselle, Poynter, Turner; Mesdames 
arson, Lavine, After which, the New Buries: jue bxtravaganza, Moa H. J. Byron, 


Bsq., of ESMERALDA, OR VHE SENSATIO ON GOAT: Messrs. J. Ciarke, J. Rogers, 
‘urner, Edge ; ke ns, K. Carson, E. Bu Manders, 
na Wright. To conelude wie ‘PEACE AND T. On Thuredey, Friday, and 
ay, at o’clock (Never New by A. C. ., entitled 
BHORT AND SWEET: Messrs, J.C J. Roge' "Mesdames E. Bu kh. Carson. 
ESMERALDA OR tHe SENSATION. ‘Goat. with *BEAC CE AND 
In ratic J. Stirling Beq., THE } ULARS OF THAT 

AT in CHLEY. cting Manager, ° Swassonov on. 


WEN’S COLLEGE, MANCHESTER 
(in connexion with the University of London).—SESSION 1801-02, 
Principal—J. G. GREENWOOD, B A. 

The COLLEGE will OPEN for the SESSION on MONDAY, the 7th October instant. 
The session will terminate in July, 1862. 

Full particulars relating to the courses and terms of instruction, the classes of the 
several professors, and the conditions upon which the scholarships ‘and prizes founded 
for competition by the students of the College may be competed for, will be found in a 
prospecns. vars § may be had from the Librarian, Mr. NICHOLSON, at the College, Quay- 
street, Mauch 

The Principal will attend at the College, for the purpose of receiving pate, on 
Thursday, the 3rd, and Friday, the 4th October instant, from — A.M, to TW 

I.G WOOD, Principa 
1861, October Ist. JOHN P. ASI ON, Solicitor on Secretary to the Trustees. 


UEENWOOD COLLEGE, Four Miles from Dunbridge 


Station, South-Western Railway, Hampshire. The Course of Instruction embraces 
Mothematics, Natura) Theoretic and Practical Chemistry, English, Classics, 
‘oreign Languages, Practical Surveying, Levelling, &c., Mechanical aud Free-hand 
Drawing, and Music, The Principal is assisted by Ten resident Masters. The position of 
the Kstablishment is healthful, and the advantages various and unusual. Attention is 
invited to the Prospectus, w hich may be had on application, 


EDUCATION.—COMPETITORS for 
SANDHURST, WOOLWICH, or the oft COLLEGE, and Candidates for Direct 
Commissions or Statf A ppointmenis, are PREPARED in all ‘the branches (compulsory 
and optional) of their programmes, at the Practical Military College, Sunbury, S.W. 

Apply for prospectuses, &c,, to Captain LEN DY. 


MILITARY AND COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS.— s.— 

CANDIDATES are PREPARED rapid and for these Examinations, 
at Bromsgrove House, Croydon, by the Kev H, JOHNSTONE, M.A., for many years 
Professor, Examiner, and Chapiain, at the late Military College, “Ad issue 


W OOLWICcH, INDIA CIVIL SERVICE, DIRECT 


COMMISSIONS, &c.—Gentiemen preparing for Examination may obtain advice 

to the course to be pursued, ‘egyyr py pies ily qualified masters, and every facility 

for study, inthe house of A. ’D. SPRKAN 1.A., 12, Princes-square, Bayswater, W. 

t his establishment have qualified this ph two successful candidates for Wuoiwich, 

4, for India Civil Service, eleven for Direct Commissions, and the highest in Modern 
Languages fur two years at the India Civil Service Examination. 


Chrys SERVICE OF INDIA.—A COMPETITIVE 
EXAMINATION of CANDIDATES will be held by the Civil Service Commissioners, 
in JUNE or JULY, 1882. The Competition will he fur not less than Eixbtty Appointments, 
and will be open to “all natural-born subjects of Her Majesty who, on the Ist of may next. 
oS be over eighteen years of age, and under twenty-two, and of good health an 
character. 
Copies of the Regulations aay be obtained on application to the Secretary, Civil Service 
Comal ssion, Westninster, § 


EV. W. WEBSTER, M.A., late Fellow of Queen’s College, 


Cambridge, and of King’s College e; London, RECELVES PUriLS for the Univer- 
sities or Competitive Examinations.—3, Park Villas w est, Richmond, 8. Ww. 


PRIVATE TUITION —A CLERGYMAN, ina healthy part 
the country, wishes to receive ONE PUPIL to prepare thoroughly ‘for any 
Public He would have the use ot and phaeton. Terme, per 
annum.—Rev, M. A., Mr. HENRY GREEN'S Agency Of 5, Chancery-lane, W.C. 


A CLERGYMAN, M.A. of CAMBRIDGE, of long expe- 


rience in apition, who receives a small number of Pupils to educate with his own 

tiers bas now THREE VACANCIES. His house is pleasantly situated near a town on 

he Coast. moderate, and references,—Address, till October 10th, 
. Post-Office, Sandown, Isle of Wight. 


"Po GRADUATES IN MATHEMATICAL HONOURS.— 
In consequence of the appointment of the Rev. J. Mowat, M.A., Fellow of Sidney 
pees Dain brtige, to the al Lectureship of his College, the HEAD MATHEMATICAL 
ASTERSHIP of QUEEN ELIZABETH’S SCHOOL, IPS WICH, will he VACANT imme- 
fend “The Blee. for the appointment. to be addressed to Rey H. A. HOLDEN, the 


CURACY OR CHAPLAINCY WANTED, with light duty, 
by_a Gentleman (late Fellow) thirteen years in Holy Orders, unmarried. He holds 
sound Chureh principles, with moderate and liberal sentiments, and is a good and 
leasing reader. Would not object to undertake the tuition of one or two boys under 
welve years ofage. It is requested that no agent or persons seaking advertisements will 
reply to this.—Aduress (C. K. F. de HALIPAX, Stationer, Albion-street, Hyde-park, W. 


W ANTED, a PURCHASER for 2 COMPLETE FILE of 

the SATURDAY I. to XL, cloth, in good condition. Written 
offers will be attended to, addressed “ MERCATOR,” at "Messrs. DAWSON and SON’ 8, 
Cannon- street, City; and only a fair price expected. 


1 ‘ALES WANTED.—£80, £50, £20, and £10, will be given 
for FOUR SUITABLE ORIGINAL TALES, according to their length and Bak a 

Only Tales of to-duy, of pleasant, sprightiy nature, are desired, Historical and * Bohe- 
mian” Novelettes, and ail Translations, are quite useless. Strict confidence concerning 

Authorship will be observed, the names not being peanret for publication. Unnecept- 

able MSS. will be carefully returned, but aed aarantee given in case of accident.—Address, 

London, * care LAMB, 133, Salisbury -square, Fleet-street, 
mndon, E.C, 


“WANTED TED, Oy a Middle-aged Man, EMPLOY MEN T, a as a 
R, or in any other capacity where trust and ys 
Mestisnoninis of U of the highest respectability can he given, and security if | required. 
Apply, by letter, to Y. Z., 43, St: James’s-road, Holloway. 


, 
To PHILOSOPHICAL AND MECHANICS’ INSTI- 
TUTIONS.—LECTURES on the INDUCTION COIL, with all the best experiments; 
and UM ANALYSIS, illustrated with Serrins’ Electric Lamp.— Address, 
M.D., S.£., care of Mr, Lapp, Beak-street, Regent-street, London. 


SIEUR SILVY a Vhonneur d’annoncer qu'il doit 
ITTER LONDRES de Ja fin du mois d’OCTOBRE 2 la fin du mois ae JANVIER, 

et que & ATELIERS seront FERMES pendant son absence. 

_ 38, Porchester-terrace, Bayswater. 

MON EY ADVANCED to Noblemen, Clergymen, Officers 
free ease in annui r vm, 


of Messrs. CaSTLE an 


LONDON LIBRARY, No. 12, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE 


This Library contains Kighty Thousand Volumes of sterling literature. Fiftesy 
Volumes are allowed to Country Members, Ten Volumes to Residents in Town. Suen 
tion, £3 a year, or £2 ayear with Entrance ‘Fee of £6. Life Membership, £26. An addi 
supply of books allowed at the rate of Five Volumes for £1 perannum. Catalognes, ces Te 


UDIE'’s, SELECT LIBRARY= 
In January, 1858, Mr. MUDIF. advertised intention to his Library 
the addition of ONE CNokED THOUSAND VOLUMES PEK ANNUM. He 
the gratification of announcing that this Soden has been more than accomp! ished” 
upwards of HALF A MILLION VOLUMES having been added since that date. 


The Books thus provided consist chiefly of Works of History, BroGRAPHY, TRaygy, 
and the CLAss OF FICTION, in the following proportion 


123,979 
TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE........... 71,646 
MISCELLANEOUS, inc sluding Works of Setenee and Religion, and 

the Leading Reviews... } 115,518 


547,089 
The present rate of increase will be continued during the Lo gad Season, the preference 
being given as before to Works of permanent interest and value. 
New Oxford-street, October, 1861. 


M UD 1E’S SELECT LIBRARY-= 
BOOK SOCIETIES, TOWN snd VILLAGE LIBRARIES, and READING-R 
inevery part ofthe country’ are SUPPLIED Pe this extensive Library with a CONST. 
of NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS ON HI 


OF SUBSCRIPTION :-—FIFTEEN ‘VOLUMES at one time (all new), FIVE 
at IN EAS PER ANNUM, and Three Volumes for every additional Guinea. Commencing 
ut any date. 
Two or Three Families in any may unite in One 
Constan' Supplies of the Best Works in HIstoRY, BIOGRAPHY, KELIGIO 
TRAVEL, and the HIGRER class of FICTION, without disappointment or Lig 
Lists of the Principat New Works and New Editions at present in Circulation, with 
Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale, will be forwarded, postage free, on 


application, 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford-street, London ; Cross-street, Manchester; and New-street, Birmingham, 


CHEAP BOOKS AT MUDIE’S LIBRARY= 

PURCHASERS of BOOKS for PUBLIC or y LIBRARIES are recom mente 
to obtain C. B. MUDIE’S REVISED LIST OF SURPLUS COPIES OF KECENT WORKS 
withdrawn from his Library for SALE. This List comprises many of ihe hest bovuks 
the past and present season, cut and uncut; also a selection of works, well bound, 
adapted for Presents and School Prizes, 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford-street, London ; Cross-street, Manchester ; and New-street, }, Birmingham, 


I Se CANADIAN NEWS every Thursday, p price Three. 
», Renee: post free, Fourpence.—F. ALGAR, Colonial Newspaper Ageney, 11, Clement’s- 
(OLONTAL NEWSPAPER AGENOY, 


MELBOURNE ARGU S— Monthly Summary, 7d. each, Post free, 
SYDNEY MORNING HERALD Od. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIAN ADVERTISER 8d. 
HOBART TOWN MERCURY Sd. 4, 
QUEENSLAND GUARDIAN 8d. 


Advertisements and Subscriptions received for every Colonial 
G. STREET, Colonial Newspaper Agency, 30, Cornhill, London, 


pAaRka ALYSIS AND EPILEPSBY. 
NATIONAL HOSPITAL, QUEEN’S SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 
The successful treatment of cases, and the increase in the number of applicants for 
relief, constrain the Committee to renew their AV PEAL for further contributions, 
The Viscount RAYNHAM, M.P., Treasurer, 
BANKERS: Messrs, Coutts and Co., Strand; the Union Bank, Princes-street. 
By Order, E. H. CHAN DLER, Hon, See, 
GEO. KELD, Sec. 


al 
HYPROPATHY. —WINTER TERMS.—THE BEULAH 
SPA HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, Lt Norwood, within 20 
walk of the Crystai Palace, is OPEN for the RECEPTION of PATIENTS and VISITORS. 
Terms: Patients from Three Guineas, Visitors from Tw wo Guiness upwards. Abn m5 
accommodation. Partienlars of Dr. RITTERBANDT, M.D., the Resident Physician. 


HYDROPATHY.— —SUDBROOK PARK, near Richmond, 
Surrey.—Vhysician, Dr. E. W. LANE, M.A., M.D., Ed 
The TURKISH BATH on the premises, under Dr. Lane’s ae direction. 


"TURKISH BATHS, Public and Private, 120, Chancery-lane, 
_ (five doors from Fleet-street), under the medical superintendence of Dr. RITTER- 

BANDT, Resident Physician of the Beulah ope Hydropathic Establishment, U 

Norwood, who attends for ay eng or respecting the suitability of the Turkish 

to individual cases, on Mond ays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, from Twelve to Three, 

Fee, 5s, Consultation optional. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
LiGcit. -BROWN COD LIVER OIL 


prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men throughout the world as the safest, 
speediest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE 
WASTING, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 


Is incomparably superior to every other varicty. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Sir JOSEPH OLLIFFE, M.D., Physician to the British Embassy_at Paris.—“I have 
uently prescribed Dr. de Jongh's Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil, 1 have every 1eason 
to be satisfied with its beneficial and salutary effects, 

Sir HENRY MARSH, Bayt. M.D., Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Irgeate. 
“TI consider Dr, de Jongh’s ight-Brown Cod Live’ T Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to 
create disgust, and a therapeutic agent of great vaiue.” 

Dr. LAWRANCE, ty sician to H.R H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha.—“I be 
— nw ow Dr. de Jongh’s Oil im preference to any other, too assured that ] am 
particle, and nota in which the efficacy 
of this invaluable medicine is destroyed.” 

Dr. LANKESTER, F. Sa Baperintendens of the Food Collection, South Kensingtis 
Museum.—“I consider t Liver Oil sold under Dr. de J Jongh’ 8 guarantee 
preferable to any other ima as regards genuineness and medicinal eflicacy.” 


Dr. DE Jonen’ LigHT-Brown Cop LIvER is sold only in Half-Pints, 
2s, 6d.; Pints, 4s. 0d.; Quarts, 9s.; capsuied, and labelled with his p an 
WITHOUT WHICH NONK CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by reapectable Chemists. 
SOLE CONSIGNEES 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


CAUTION.—Beware eof Proposed Substitutions, 


(AUTION.— —SMER’S SPRING MATT RESS, 
Patent, or SOMNIER TUCKER, Comfortable, cleanly, beret porta able and inex- 
pensive. Purchasers are respectiuily warned against ents and imitations, in 
which somewhat of the general goveqrance of of the SMEE’S Sraise MATTRESS is carefully 
preserved, but all its essential advantages sacrificed, 
WILLIAM SMER & SONS, having now the entire of the Patent Right, are able to announce 


the folowing considerably 
REDUCED SCALE OF PRICES, 
Size No. ‘ for Bedsteads 3 feet wide 25s. 


” 4 8. 
5 45s, 0d, 
Other sizes in proportion. to he obtained of almost “all respectable Upholsterers and 
Bedding Warehousemen, 


EsPRCIAL Norice should be taken that each Spring Mattress bears upon the side the 
“Tucker’s Patent.” 


CLEANING PLATE AND JEWELLERY — 

on Plated Goods, ‘Sold by BRADLEY and Chemis 
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LIEBIG and all the 5 may now be had in = tor condition 


ALLIANCE BRITISH AND FOREIGN LIFE AND ALLSOPP'S PALE ALE, in Bottle, recommended d by 


FIRE ASSURANCE COMPAN 
BaRTHOLOMEW-LANE, 


Baron 
M HARRINGTON PARKER and co., Pall-Maill, and 
Waterloo- -place, 8.W. 


The usual HALF YEARLY DIVIDEND ofS8s. 6d. a Share, on the Shares of the Com: 
be in course of Payment on and after THURSDAY, the loth instant, between the 
even and Three o'clock. Saturdays excepted. 


Dated the Sth October, 1861, F. A. ENGELBACH, Actuary and Secretary. 


368., 48s., 
PELICAN LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, | Quarter Harts 


ESTABLISHED IN 1797, 


M. INNES and CO., Wine Merchants, 69, Strand, beg to to 


® recommend their SHERRIES of the shipments of Messrs. ‘Gonzalez Dubose and 


Co., Patrick Garvey, Manuel Misa, and Pemartin and Co., of Xerez de la Froutera, at 28s., 


b4s., to 75s.; Soft Amontillado, 48s. ; Ving de Pasto, 450. Dukes Mon- 
Sh by essrs. Th and d bo. Cockburn, 
Co., of Oporto, at 40s., to at 408.; 
'CLARETS: pped by Messrs. Wathaniel ohnston 

B Dulue, 42s. ; 


in 1851, Lag 1847, at 75s, 
and G 


No. 70, LOMBARD STREET, B.C.; and 57, CHARING OROSS, 8.W. Leovilie, to Chateau’ Lafite ana 1400, 
DIRECTORS BURGUNDI Beanne, 30s. CHAMPAGNE Shipped by Mesers. 
Perrier ‘Chandon, Mumm one Co, Giesler ont. 0. 
Octavius E. Coope, E | Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 603.; Finest Ctivees, 1857 Vintage, 73s. ; ‘half. 2s. MOSE 
William Cotten, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.8. | menses, HOCKS, Sparkling. from 4s. Stiil, ‘LIQ U URS ands SPIRITS: 
‘ames A. Gordon, Esq. D.,F.R.S. | Benjamin § Co... Strand, 
Edward Hawkins, Jun. 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, | Marmaduk AU C L E A AN D Pp ER RI N s 


Robert Tucker, Secretary and Actuary. 
SPECIAL BONUS NOTICE. 
Third Sept I tion and Division of Projits to 1st July, 1861. 


The Cash Bonus varies from £21 ‘6s. 8d. to £52 6s. 8d. per cent. on the Premiums paid in 
the last seven years on Policies of seven, fourteen, and po eg re duration. 


The equivalent Addition to each Policy ranges from £28 10s. to 3a. 4d. cent. of 
such Premiums; or from 19s. to £278, per cent. per annum = ‘the Sum —=— 
LOANS 


nterests in possoeston or reversion; also upon other approved Security in 


On Life I 
connection with Life Ass 
&c., apply at the offices az above, 


of Proposal, 
or to any of the Company’ ‘8 Agents. 


Beg to caution the Public against Spurious Imitations of their REIS 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
ae should ask for LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
Pp i s to be “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
*,* Sold Wholesal v fg the Proprietors, Worcester, Messrs. CROSSE and 
BLACKWELL, London, ke. &e. 8 and Oilmen universally. 
AND POLSON’S 


BROWN 
PATENT CORN FLOUR 


states— 
“THIS Is SUPERIOR TO ANYTHING OF THE KIND KNOWN.” 


LOND ON LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
WILLIAM STREET, E.C.—INSTITUTED 1806, 


PRESIDENT—CHARLES FRANKS, Esq. 
VICE-PRESIDENT—JOHN BENJAMIN HEATH, Esq. 


TRUSTEES, 
Robert Henbury. 
Bonamy Dobree. 
The London Life Aateeeeiion was established more than fifty years toy on the principle 
mutual assurance, the whole of the benefits being shared by the members assured. 
surplus is ascertained each year and ~~ ——deaen solely toa reduction of the premiums 
after seven yearly payments have been mace 
Ifthe present rate of reduction be maintained, persons now effecting assurances will be 
entitled, after seven years, to a reduction of 734 per cent,, whereby each £10 of annual 
premium will be reduced to £2 13s. 
This Bostety has paid in claims more than 


Henry Mitchell, Esq. 
Alfred Head, Esq. 


And has policies now in force amounting to... ............ 
For the payment of which it possesses x capital exc eed z woe 
And a gross income from premiums and interest of more than ...... "340,000 


Assurances may be effected for any sum not exceeding £10,000 on the same life. 
The Society has no agents and allows no commission, nevertheless the new assurances 
in the last financial year amounted to £287,240, and the new annual premiums to 


EDWARD DOCKER, Secretary. 


[THE MERCANTILE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
TEMPORARY OFFICES—31, THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C, 
Capital—Two Millions Sterling. 

DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—JOHN WHITE CATER, J. W. Cater, Soi | 
Deputy-Chairman—C HARLES MORRISON, Esq. (Messrs, Morrison, nm, Co.) 

Anselmo de Arroyave, Esq. (Messrs, A. de Arroyave and Co.) 
Alexander Henry Campbell, Esq. (Messrs. Finlay, eo 


Philip Charles Cavan, (Messrs. Cavan, Lr nbbock, 
Edward Cohen, Esq. (Messrs. Drake, Kleinwort, and Cohen.) 
1 


£10,567. 


ames du Buisson, Esq. (Messrs. Henckell, Du Buisson, and Co.) 

Pascoe du Pré Grenfell, Esq. (Messrs. Pascoe, Grenfell, and Sons.) 

—— Klockmann, Esq. (Messrs. Klockmann and Fesser. ) 

Junins Spencer Morgan, Esq. (of Ltn George Peabody and Co.) 

John Mollett, Esq., Austinfriars-passag 

aera Garden Nicol, Esq. (Deputy-C ‘hairman of the Chartered Mercantile 
ank of India, London, and China.) 

Peter P. Ralli, Esq. (Messrs. Ralli Brothers.) 

John Henry Williem Gohooder, Esq. (Messrs, J. H. Schoeder and Co.) 

Robert Smith, Esq. (Mes s. Robert Smith and Co.) 

Frederic Somes, Esq. (Messrs. Somes, Mullens, and Co.) 

George Young, Esq. (Messrs. Begbie, You ing, and Co, ) 


MANAGER—Geo. Henry Whyting, Esq. 
BANKERS—Messrs. Glyn, Mills, and Co., Lombard-street. 
OLICITORS— Messrs. Bircham, Dalrymple, & Drake, 46, Parliament-street, Westminster 
Security.—Capital, TWO MILLIONS STERLING, 
Fully Subscribed for by a Large and Wealthy Proprietary. 
TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS paid up and invested, 


jecees pe promptly and liberally settled. All Risks rated Boece their own merit. 
f proposal and every information will iy ‘wer ed on application at the 
Temporary Oifices, 31, Threadneedle-street, London, E. 


THE COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
TEMPORARY OFFICES—34, GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. 
Capital, £2,500,000, in 50,000 Shares of £50 each, with power to increase to £5,000,000, 
DIRECTORS, 
HENRY WM. PEBK, Esq. (Peek Brothers and Co.), Chairman. 
HENRY TROWER, (Lrowers and Lawson), Vice-Chairman, 
Jeremiah Colman, Esq. (J. and J. Colman.) 
Charles Curling, Esq. (Charles Curling and Co.) 
Edwin Fox, Esq. (Halliday, Fox, an d Go.) 
Henry Ghinn, Esq. (late of Victorias, 39, ‘gust iton-square. 
Nehemiah Griffiths, Esq. (N. Griffiths, Tate, and Fisher.) 
Samuel Esa. Hanson Son.) 
and Co 


William Leask, cheap. 

William Lee, Bsn ie Lee, Son, and Smith.) 
Mr. Sheriff Lusk (A. Lusk and 

John Robert Thomson, Jun., a. (3. R, Thomson and Co.) 
Joseph Underwood, Esq. (H ‘ile ‘an Underwood.) 

John Kemp Welch, ‘Bea. (Orlando Jones and Co.) 


MANAGER—Henry Thomson, Esq. 
AUDITORS—William Barton Ford, Esq.; Alexander Sim, Esq.; John Pasman Tate, Esq. 
Banxers—The London and County Bank, 
SoLicrToRs—Messrs. Marten, Thomas, and Hollams, Mincing-lane. 


The Directors are prepared to accept proposals for Fire Insurance on all descriptions 


od provert, 
rit for London mercantile business has been adjusted on the principle of classifi- 
= a plan that each class of should be charged a premium 
rtiona the ris 

The Directors, in deciding upon this tariff, have endeavoured faithfully to fulfil 4 
Wishes of the mercantile community, ex ressed at the influential 7! held at t 
Mansion House on the 25th July last, and trust that they will receive such support as 
enable them to itd out the system of rating on a classification of goods. 
at the expiration of five years, return to insurers a per-centage upon 


sth, 198 
THE GREAT INDIAN PENINSULA RAILWAY 


Turne Disgutere are pre pases receive for DEBEN, | each 
at par, bearing interest at tie rate of five per cen r annum, guaranteed 
's Secretary of State for India in Council. 
bentures are for five years from the ist be July last, with the option to the 
holder of renewing them for a further term of five years at the same rate of interest. 
the payment, of are attached to the Debentures, 


‘THOS. WATT, Seoretary. 


Company’s Offices, 3, New Broad-street, London, E.C, 


THE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS in ENGLAND are to be 
obtained of PHILLIPS and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King \ William-stree ty, London, 
Good strong useful Congou Tee, | 9s. 8d., 2s. 10d. and be. ad" hich 
, 88. 8d., 3s. 10d., and 4s, , to thes value of Ws., sent age free to any 
railway station or market town in yt ~5 A Price Current free by post on application. 


STARCH 
HER MA MAJESTY'S 


LENFIELD PATENT 


USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY —_ ronounced 
LAUNDRESS to be the FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Grocers, &c. &&.—WOTHERSPOON and CO., and London. 


OUTFITS.—_THRESHER and GLEN NY, next 
merset House, Strand, forward (on a@ plication) | Lists of the necessary 

every ntment, with Prices of each Art’ N. ors ndia 

Suits,and Kashmir Flannel Shirts, can only be procured at 


URROW'S SIX GUINEA LANDSCAPE GLASSES.— 


hese fine Instruments, combining all the latest improvements, are we aay 
FIBLD GLASSES that purchased, Sent on receipt of P.O. Orders to W. and J. 


Burrow, Malvern, 
Sole London Agents: 
For THe City—JOHN BENNETT, 62, Cornhill. 
For THE WEST EXD—B. ARNOLD, 73, Baker-street. 


ME... J. D. HARDING’S PATENT LEAD TABLETS 
h file, box, holders, and stumps complete). oo can with them be obtained 
which within the compass of the 
WINSOR and NEW London, 
ld by all Artists’ Statio: 


4, OXFORD STREET, W. 


QO SLER’ 8 GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Mantelpiece Lustres, for Gas and Candles, 
Glass Dinner Services, for Twelve Persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services, for Twelve Persons, from £2 0s. 
All Articles marked in Plain Figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents, 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—Saow Rooms, 45, OxrorD STREET, W. 
and Show Rooms, Broap STREET. 

Established 1907. 


FENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY 
—Buyers of f the above 7" Regence before finally deciding, to visit WIL- 
LIAM} N'S SHOW-ROOMS. contain such an ‘of FENDERS. 
STOVES, RANGES, i:MNEY PIECES, RE-IRONS, and GENERAL LRON NMONGERY 
as cannot be aj pproached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or 
of Bri ight Stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of 
bars, £3 15s. to £83 10s.; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s. to £5 12s,; Steel Fenders, 
£2 lbs. ditto, with ormo!u ornaments, from £3 15s. to £18; Chimney -Pieces, 
from £1 As, to £80; Fire-lrons, from 2s, 34. the set to £648, ‘The BURTON and all other 
PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates. 


BEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS—WILLIAM 
TON has SIX LARGE SHOWROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE 
DISPLAY of and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is at once the 


newest, and m varied ever submitted to the putiic, and marked at prices por= 

tionate with those that have tended to make his Establishment the most ¢ distinguished in 
128, 6d. to £20 Os. each. 

Od. to Os. 


this country. 


WARRAN TED.—The varied assortment 

TABLE CUTLESE in the world, all warran’ on SALE at wILLLaM 8. 

TON’S, at prices that are remunerative on a or the largeness of the sales. 

Ivory-handied Table Ki with high 12s. 6d. per dozen; Desserts to 

=e 10s.; if to balance, 6d. per dozen extra; Carvers, 4 per pair; larger sizes, from 

0 278. 6d, per fine Ivory, 82s. ; if with silver 30s, to 50s.; White 

Bone Tavie Knives, 6s. per dozen ; Desserts, 5s. ; 2s, 3d. per pair; Black Horn 

Table Knives, 7s. 4d. per Dessert 8, Qs. 6d. ; ood-Hand! 
Besse és, per dozen Table Steels, fra from is. cach, e largest Stock in ex 

ves and Forks, in cases and x and of the new Plated 


WiLL ILLIAM 8. BURTON’ 8 GENERAL FURNISHING 


I[RONMONGERY CATALOGU of free It contains 
upwards of Four Hundred of his tock of of st ver and 


ve, Nickel Silver, and Britannia Metal Goods, Pish-Covers rs, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, 
Fenders, Marble C Chimney- Pieces, Ritchen kan Urns, and 


Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Iron an 
Bedding, Bed-room and Cal net Lists of aud P Plans of the 
Twenty large Show-Rooms, at 30, Oxford-street, W. ; 1 14, 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street; 


Show Oxford 
4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place; and 1, Newman-mews, ‘London 


Dr, Hassall, 
by kW 
One ts, and Wine 


NO MORE PILLS NOR ANY OTHER MEDICINE. 


“WE find DU BARRY’S health-restoring REVALENTA 
ARABICA roe the remedy for consti gotten, | (dys- 
ulen stension, hemorrhoids, of the ie liver,” 
FRS Dr. Harvey Shoriand, Dr. Campbel bel Dr. W 
in en, full LIb., 28. Od. ; "4s. 64. ; rio 12 1bs., 298. ; 
also 


y ; Cheapside; and 1 150, Oxford-street; 220 and 830, ; ; 

and Grace all respectable G and Ohe 

ORCHARD Hi HOUSE TREES AND VINES. .— Winter wash 
with GISHU recommended by Mr. EBRS.—See “Orchard 


House,” Ninth dition, an tee in Cottage Gardener, 
tem ber, 1861.—-Sold Re 
holesale by PRICE’S CANDLE COMPA 


COOL AND REFRESHING TOILETTE REQUISITE, 


OLDRIDGE’ 8 BALM OF COLUMBIA isa certain remedy 


d beautified. it 
or bonnet can be worn without | fear of soiling. ga the most de 
Strand, 


September 10th, 1361, 


C. and A, OLDRIDGE, 22, Wellington-street, 
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other kinds at the same rate. 
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I have 
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land.— David Hart, Esq. (Lemon Hart and Son.) 
hely to Francis Hicks, 8sq. (Thomas and Francis Hicks.) 
John Hodgson, Bsq. (Grant, Hodgson, and Co.) 
inva- John Humphery, Jun., Esq. (Humphery and Soa.) 
Jam Moss Joshua, Esq. (Joshua Brothers and Co.) 
flicacy 
| 
= 
Ordinary insurances taken at the usual rates. : 
A commission will be allowed to solicitors and agents introducing business. 
Forms of proposal and all information can be obtained at the Temporary Offices of the | 
Company, 34; Gracechurch-street, E.C. 
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STAINED GLASS AND WALL PAINTING. 

NOTICE OF REMOVAL, 
MESSRS. CLAYTON AND BELL 
(Late of 244, Cardington-street, Euston-square) 
HAVE REMOVED TO 

311, REGENT STREET, W. 

Adjoini the Polytechnic Institution, 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS FOR CHURCHES AND 
DWELLINGS. 


HEATON AND BUTLER, 
STREET, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 


Will forward, on receipt of Thirty Stamps, their ILLUSTRATED PRICED 
CATALOGUE of Decorative, Memorial, and Heraldic Stained Windows. 


PAINTED GLASS WINDOWS AND MURAL DECORATION. 
LAVERS AN D BAR aS 
Of ENDELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON, 

Will be happy to submit Designs for the above, for Ecclesiastical and Domestic purposes, 


ECCLESIASTICAL A AND DOMESTIC DECORATION— 
Heraldic and — Decorations in Fresco, &c.— Gothic 
Designs and Betimates nished, or an Il) a’ Priced C 


HARLAND AND FISHER, 83, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


DENT’S CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, AND CLOCKS, 


M F. DENT, 33, Cockspur-street, Charing-cross, Watch, 
® Clock, and Chronometer Maker, by special appointment, to Her Majesty, the Queen. 
33, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS (corner of Spring-gardens), LONDON. 


GRATIS, AND POSTAGE FREE, 


A CLEARANCE SALE CATALOGUE of NEW and 
POPULAR BOOKS, the published prices of which vary from Is. to £31 10s., now 
reduced in ree, commencing at 4d. up to £23 12s. 6d. All new and yrronted perfect in 
7, the same as if the full price were paid.—S. and T. GILBERT, 4, 

Copthall. Retain’ bee a of the Bank of England, London, E.0. Please copy the address. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, TEN SHILLINGS. 
ARCHIVES OF MEDICINE, No. 
London: Joun CHURCHILL. 
NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, One Vol. Post 8vo, 
N D 


1D A DON E! 


SmiTH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. ’ 


Now ready, in 12mo size, price 6s. 6d, cloth, 
A SCHOOL EDITION OF 


OLLENDORFF’S FRENCH METHOD. 


London: WHITTAKER and Co., and DULAU and Co, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL CLASsICs. 
Now ready, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


THE GERMANIA AND AGRICOLA OF TACITUS, 
with English Notes. By the Rev. PERCIVAL Frost, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s 
London: WHITTAKER and Co., and GEORGE BELL. 
Sixth Edition, price 4s. 6d,, Counters adapted to the Same, 


S YLLABIC SPELLING AND READING. 
Mrs, WILLIAMS, Author of “Conversations on Copperplate 

Engravings. Revised and corrected by her Daughter, Lady LEIGHTON. 
WHITTAKER and Co., 


, price only 14s. richly bound in cloth, in =  ameed Vol. 8vo (750 pp.), 
with Twenty- Bix Plates of Fac-Si 


LECTURES ON THE MS. MATERIALS OF ANCIENT 
TRISH HISTORY. By EvGENe O’CurRy, M.R.LA., Professor of Irish History and 
Archeology in the Catholic University of lreland. 
Dublin: Jamxs Durry. 7, Wellington-quay ; and 22, Paternoster-raw, London. 


Fourteenth Edition. Imperial 8vo, cloth, 15s. 


(ALMET'S DICTIONARY OF THE HOLY BIBLE. 


By the late Mr. CHARLES TAYLOR. With yoo incorporated. The whole con- 
densed and arran in alp! d with 


habetical order, with 
Maps and Engravings. 
nas London: WILLIAM TRGG, Pancras-lane, Qneen-street, Ch id 


Now ready, price £2 8s., 4to, 


A COMPLETE CONCORDANCE TO THE POETICAL 

WORKS OF MILTON. By Guy LUSHINGTON PRENDERGAST. The References to 
Books and Lines are applicable to any edition, 

tori d carefully executed work. urgh Review. 

in preparin the" for ws th r the use Mterary hes has 

tol ur, for which, we nk, he w rewa when 
I piace among th he standard manuals of English literature—a book not to be 
—Athenaum 


Ave Maria-lane, 


supe: 
CHARLES WESTERTON, Hyde-park-corner. 


THE NEW KORAN ON NEGRO SLAVERY. 


sible to reclaim the ancient cirameuaes rot hk Africa but to take away a portion ofits rede 
sears and educate them with slav very, and send them 
the jungles and cultivate the swamps of their fatherland: ”’—Counsels V. 5. 6, 20. 


THE NEW KORAN ; or, Text Book of Turkish Reformers 
in the Teaching and Example of their esteemed Baster, Jaido Morata. Just pub- 
lished, 570 pp. Feap. 8vo (with Map of Confederated Europe), 7s. 6d. « 

MANWARING, 8, King William-street, Strand, 


Just published, in svo, price 12s, cloth, 


THE | ROLL of the ROYAL COLLEGE of PHYSICIANS 

BDON ; compiled from the Annals of the Colleze, and from other Authentic 

Sources. <— WILLIAM MUNK, M.D., Fellow of the College, Xc. &. VoLUME the SECOND, 
from 1700 t0 19. vox 1., from 1518 to 1700, may also be had, price 13s, 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
In Crown 8vo, with 486 Figures on Wood, price 12s. 


GLOSSARY OF MINERALOGY. By Witt 
Bristow, F.G.S., of the Geological Survey of Great Britain. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


Now ready, Part I., in 8vo, price 0s, sewed, 


A MANUAL of CHEMISTRY, Descripti ve and Theoretical. 


DLING, M.B., F.R.S., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians; 
By cal Society ; and Professor of Practical Chemistry n Guy’s 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and Roberts. 


COOPER’S SURGICAL DICTIONARY BY LANE AND OTHERS, 
Now ready, VOLUME L., in 8vo, price 25s. 


COOPER'S DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL SURGERY 
AND BECYOLOREDIA OF SURGICAL SCIBROS, New Edition, brought down to 
the Present Ti By Samvuk&t A. LANE, Surgeon 
to the Lock Hospitals; Lecturer on Sur; St. Mary’s ssisted by 

eminent Surgeons, In Two Volumes. VOLUME the 

MAN, GREEN, and Co.; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co.; WHITTAKER and 

a LAN; J. 

“Edinburgh: A. and BLACK; and MACLAGHLAN, and Co. 


Secre' 
Hospi 


and Surgeon 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXXXIL, Ocrom, 
Ae eee and BILLs intended for ‘insertion cannot be received later 
—_ London: LONGMAN and Co., 30, Paternoster-row. 


QUARTERLY | REVIEW, No. XXXIX,, for for 
ees » price 2s, 6d., contains: 
AN THE ELDER EDDA, 


NTI 
THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT MANCHESTER, 


TUR 
SUMMARY OF LITERATURE OF THE | 
Biography—Guide Books—History—Science and Art—Poetry—Novels—. 
London: ROBERT HARDWICER, 192, Piceadilly, 


NOW READY, 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE, No. XXII. (for Octonzg), 


price One Shilling, with Two Illustrations, 


CONTENTS: 
THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP ON HIS WAY THROUGH THE WORLD, 


(With 
p Dining, Dying. 


” et Umbra 
FORCE. 


BAB LAMBERT. 
THE HERRING HARVEST. 
THE STRUGGLES OF BROWN, JONES, AND ROBINSON. ONE OF THE Frey, 
Chapter Brown her own Case, and Mr, Robinson walks on 
2 Ville, 1 Brisket thinks h he sees his way, and Mr. Robinson again 
ks on Blackfriars Bridge. 
IX.—Showins how Mr. was ployed on the Opening Day, 
THE PICTURE SALE, (With an Illustration.) 
ON PHYSIOGNOMY. 
BARBARA FLEMING’S FIDELITY. By Mary Howitt. 
THE FIRST GERMAN SHOOTING-MATCH. 
AGNES OF SORRENTO. 
Chapter X1J.—Perplexities, 
»  XIIL.—The Monk and the Cavalier. 
ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


[THE QUEEN, of SATURDAY, October 5th, contains :— 
Humours of Hydro} yathy—Old Scarborough Chure h in the Senson—Eight Views 
the Sie orteant of Mrs, Guinness Hill—The Sable Antelope—A View, show 
the Great Exhibition Building—Masonic Baptism in Paris—and other 
resting ings. 
The NEEDLEWORK SUPPLEMENT contains :— 

WORK-BASKET, with Three [lustrations. 

HEARTH-RUG IN WOOL-WORK AND CLOTH APPLIQUE, 

POWDER FLASK. 

BRAIDED D’OYLEY. 

INSERTION OF CROCHET MEDALLIONS, 
A Beautifully COLOURED FASHIONS, expressly Designed and 

n 
To be had of all Booksellers, and from the Office, on receipt of Six Stamps, 


LONDON: 248, STRAND, W.C. 
HE ART-JOURNAL for OCTOBER, pr pr ice 2s. 6d., contains 


vings from the followin ilkie’s MALD OF SARAGOSS. 
SHIPWEECK, and BCCE HOMO, by 


itera Coutributions are— 
MEMORIALS OF THE M 


THE OF W. THORNBURY. 
THE NEW FOREIGN OFFICE: He QUESTION OF STYLE. 
ROME, AND HER WORKS Past 14. THE GALLERIES FARNESE AND 
DORI By -™ 


A. 
ORIGIN: AND NOMENCLATURE oF “PLAYING CARDS, Chap. III, By Dr 
THE BELG CONGRESS, 
jane GROsV HO 
AGES. Part I. By the Rev. Ccrrs, IJustrated, 
ar e 
THE HUDSON, Part2i, By BuNson J. Lossine. Illustra 


JAMES S. VIRTUE, 26, i, Ivy-lane, 
On ‘Ist of OCTOBER, price 1s, 6d., No, CXLVI. (CX. New Series), 


[pu ECCLESIOLOGIST. Published under the Superin- 


of th Society. 


CONTENTS: eect 's Recollections of Pugin—Restoration in France—Neale’s Dalmatian 
Notes (with Engravings)—On Bell Ringing—S. Matthias’, Stoke New wington.-Ghurehee 
and Schools in London—Hymns, Ancient and Modern, '&c. ie.—Ke of Societies, 


On Ist of OCTOBER, price 1s., No. CVI, N.S, (O. S. No, CXC.) 


THE ECCLESIASTIC. 
CONTENTS: Bishop and the Melanesian Mission—A Review of the 
quoted in Mr. Baden Powell’s Essay—Mr. Brown's Pamphlet Peter never at_Rome.’ 
—Medical Science: its progress and its limits—Mr. Wilson’s Liverpool Sermons—Reviews 


_— J. MASTERS, Aldersgate-street, and New Bond-street. 
THE ENGLISH WOMAN’S JOURNAL 


OCTOBER 1, 1861, Price One Shilling. 
CONTENTS :—Report of the Society for Promoting the Em ment of Women—Margaret 
Beaufort—The Biack Country—Child and and Mother: Poem— de Fauvette—A 
Notes—Fruits in their Season—Dublin Factories—Slavery in the South—Hel: the 
Doctor—Our French Correspondent—Notices of Books—Upen Council—Passing Events. 
London: Published by the ENGLISH WOMAN’s JOURNAL COMPANY cee Si at their 
Office, 19, Langham-place, Regent-street, W.; and fur the Company and Co., 


Paternoster-ro 
|| THE ATHENUM.—On and after October the 5th the 


age of THE ATHEN UM will be THREEPENCE, 


price, and that ev ery adv: antage o 
and authority, the Proprietors the pa 4 
succeeded, and the rule, 
The Proprietors have always held to the ssinanaie then proved. They have given to the 
public the benefit oe cones e in the law, increasing the size without increase of 
until the average has become about ee columns vor lite earary matter, with forty columns 
of advertisements, selected so as to be of general in’ 
The Proprietors, takin ng advantage of the 
on the 5th of October the price of THE ATHE 


M°r UMENTAL MEMORIALS. —REPORT ON STONE 


OF PAR 


r Duty, have now resolved 
EUM shall be reduced to 


acon’s n and Workmen. itary dition of 
Shrewsbury—Stone Altars—Subways for London— Stained Glass — Provin News— 
Competitions, &c. &c.—Office, 1, York-street, Covent-garden; and all 
* Just published, 8vo, price Sixpence, 
THE POST-REVIVAL: a Word of Advice to Workers 


among the Poor. By the Author of “Christian Oratory in the First 2. Centuries.” 
BELL and DALpy, 186, Fleet-street, London. 


This day is published, price 2s. 6d. 


Tare EXAMPLE OF CHRIST AND THE SERVICE 
OF CHRIST, considered in Three Sermons preached before the University of Cam- 
ize, in February, 1861. To which are appended a Few Remarks upon the Present State 

oF Pe Feeling. By FRANCIS FRaNCB, B.D., Archdeacon of , and Fellow of St. 


Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and Co. London: BELL and DALDY. 


[LLUMINATION.—LAING’S EDITION OF MANUAL 


OF ILLUMINATION. Woodcut Lilustrations, Price 1s. 
LAING’S COMPANION TO MANUAL OF ILLUMI- 
NATION. Numerous Woodcut Lilustrations, Price 1s, 
The two foregoing, complete in cloth, red edges, price 2s. 6d. 
London Winsor and NEwToy, 38, and all Booksellers and Artists’ 


Dubliu: Hopaes, SMITH, and Gort and FaNNIN and Co, 
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z “ And I tell you of a truth that slavery is no other than schooldom, which can never b 
abolished so long as childish ignorance and indiscretion abound in the world, for all men - 
3 even if they be sons of nobles and princes, must certainly be slaves for atime. And al 
; ons have a period of servitude through which they must pass before they hecome Thi ) the hands of its present Pro- 
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The Saturday Review. 


13, Gezat Ma STREET. 66, W. 
HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. | MESSRS. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO.’S 
LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


E OKAVANGO RIVER: a Narrative of Travel, Explora. 

tion, and Adventure. By CHARLES JOHN ANDERSSON, Author of “ Lak 

aeration, and epiried wil command 

THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL SIR CHARLES NAPIER. 
K.C.B. With his Correspondence. From his Private Papers. By Major- 

NAPIER. Two Vols. 8vo, with Portrait. (Just ready. 

THE SECRET HISTORY OF THE COURT OF 

RANCE UNDER LOUIS XV. Edited from Rare and Unpublished Documen’ 
Dr. CHALLICE. Two Vols., with Portraits, 21s. 


CHARLOTTE PEPYS’ DOMESTIC SKETCHES 
THE LIFE OF. JEANNE D’ALBRET, QUEEN OF 


Pm By Miss FREER. , bound and illustrat forming the new 
“ HURST AND BLACKETT’S LIBRARY OF CHEAP EDITIONS.” 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
gounTy SOCIETY. Three Volumes. 


“ Vérité sans peur.” 


N OTICE TO QUIT. W. G. Wits, Author of “Life's 
Foreshadowings.” 
“A novel of jeemereaiin power. ‘me interest never flags. There is real genius in this 


writer.”—Spe 
Fast AND WEST. By J. Frazer Corxran. Three Vols. 


* A good novel. The author has wit and knowledge in abundanee, and an eloquent 
of words. s, He punegete in arresting our attention and keeping our curiosity 


to the end.”"—Daily 


THE HOME AT “ROSEFIELD. By Epwarp Coprinea. 


Three Vols. [Juat ready. 


Just published, price 6s., the 
NATIONAL REVIEW. 


CONTENTS: 
I. PRINCIPLE AND NO-PRINCIPLE IN FOREIGN POLICY, 
Il, MEDIEVAL ENGLISH LITERATURE:—PIERS PLOUGHMAN, 
Ill, THE GREAT ARABIAN, 
IV. BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
V. DR. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES AND ELSIE VENNER, 
VI. THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. 
VIL. STREET BALLADS. 
VIII. TRACTS FOR PRIESTS AND PEOPLE. 
IX. IS COTTON KING? 
X. THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTION AT THE PRESENT CRISIS. 
XI. BOOKS OF THE quantes SUITABLE FOR READING-SOCIETIES, 


No. XXVI. 


MR. DICKENS’S NEW WORK. 
The FourtTH EpITION is now ready, in Three Vols., of 
G 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 


The Third Edition in the Press, Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


TANNHAUSER ; OR, THE BATTLE OF THE BARDS: 
APoem, By NEVILLE TEMPLE and EpWARD TREVOR. 


Post 8vo, 10s. 6d., with Mlustrations, 


Ort CRUISE IN THE “CLAYMORE” ON THE 


a _ SYRIA DURING THE PRESENT TROUBLES, By Mrs. Harvey, of 


Just published, ones 7s. 6d. 
THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. Vol. II. With the 


Original Iustrations. Formin: the New VOLUME of the ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY 
of Mr, CHARLES DICKENS'S RES, 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW SERIAL 
Just published, Part VILL., price 1s., 


Q)RLEY FARM: aTale. By ANTHONY TRottoPE, Author of 
tations “Dr. Thorne,” “Barchester Towers,” &c, h Iue- 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


Mr. NEwBY will publish immediately, in Three Vols., 31s. 04. 


THE ANCHORET OF MONTSERRAT. By Mrs. Ketty, 


Daughter of the late Mrs. Sherwood. 
Just published, in 8vo, price Sixpen 


TRACTS for the THOUGHTFUL on the RELIGIOUS 
CONDITION of the AGE. No. I. The STRIFE of SE 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., -hall-court. 


Now ready, price Sixpence, 7 

A NEW FINANCIAL SCHEME FOR INDIA, 

by Allowing the Redemption of tite Land Fer an gna Free Tenures of Land. By GrorGt 
Norton, Esq., formerly Advocate-General of Mad’ 

RICHARDSON and Co., 23, "Cornhill, E.C, 


Now ready, Two Vols. 8vo, price 24s, cloth, 


COMPENDIOUS HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE AND OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE FROM THE NORMAN 
CONQUEST, with numerous Examples. Py Geeess Craik, LL.D., Professor of History 
and o — Literature, Queen’s College, Le ap 


~The Last Age of the Georges—The Victori: rian 
London: GRIFFIN, BOHN, and Co. Stationers’ -hall-court. 


(OBBETT'S WORKS FOR SELF-INSTRUCTION. 
ENGLISH SPELLING BOOK; with Progressive Reading Lessons, Fables, &c. 12mo, 


ENGLIsi | GRAMMAR ; intended for the use of Schools and Young Persons in general, 
0. 
PRENGH GRA AMMAR; or, Plain Instructions for the Learning of French. Feap. 8vo, 


3s. 6d. clot! 
EXERCISES TO. THE SAME; with Ki 8vo, 28. cloth 
MID wey AND HIGHER. RANKS LIFE. Sone. 8vo, 28. 6d, cloth, - 
POOH MAN AN'S Defence of the of Those who Do the Work, and Fight 
imp. 
COTTAGE ECO MY: cos containing “every platter deemed Useful in Conducting the 
EN flairs yn Family. Feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d, cloth. 
ower Grow 
THE TENGLISHE HOUSER EEPER, or, Manual of Domestic Economy, for the use of 
Ladion who undertake superintendence of their own Houseki eeping. By 
COBBETT’S Social. and Poetical. Partly Autobiographical 
Barrister-at 


The Me 


Some Account of Thought upon 


of Dalhousie’s Administration of British India. 


t niversi Vols. 8vo. 
By EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A., of U ity College, Oxford. role. 


The History of the Conservative Party from the Defection of 


Sir Robert Peel to the Present Time. One Vol. 8vo. 


The Political Life of the Earl of Derby. 8vo. 
The Life of the Right Honourable Benjamin Disraeli. 8vo. 
The Lives of the 3 Speakers of the House of Commons. By 


WILLIAM NATHAN M.P., Author of “The History of England 
during the Reign Chairman of Ways and Means. 


The Present Position of the Liberal Party. 8vo. 


The Financial Policy of Bugiend fo Sor. Twenty Years, from 


1840 to 1801. By Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, Bart., 

The Relation of Church and State, px the Nature and 
Effects of an Established Religion. By Lord Rosert MontaGu, M.P. 

Religion, as instanced in the 


History of the Church of Begins ton. the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. By 
tne Venerable Archdeacon DENISON. 


The Latitudinarians. A Chapter of Church History from 
he Accession of Archbishop Titiotson in ot, , to the Death of Archdeacon Biackburne, 
in 1787. By EDWARD CHURTON, M.A., A of C 


The Life of the Right Honourable W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
The Churches of the East. By the Rev. Gzorce WILLIAMs, 


B.D., Senior Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
Historical ence of the Successors of St. Patrick and 
Archbi James HeNTHORN Topp, D.D. F. President of 


tne Treasurer of St. Patrick’s ed Professor of 
Hebrew in the University, and senior Fellow of Trinity College, bu lin. 


Ecclesia Restituta. By F. C. MassincBerp, Prebendary of 
Lincoln, and Rector of Ormsby. 


Richard Cobden: a Biography. 


Recollections of Labrador Life. Ummediately. 
The Daughters of King Daler: a Poem. By Tuomas 
[Next week. 


The International. Policy of the Great Powers. By P. J. 


Bat.gy, Author of “Festus.” Feap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. (This month, 


Baron Ricasoli, Prime Minister of Italy: a Biography. 


Immediately. 

The Life of Wallace. By the Rev. J. 8. Wu, datee of 
“ Life of Richard Porson.” Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. ‘his month. 
Sketches for the Country. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. (This month. 


The First Volume of the History of the Church of England 


from the Death of Elizabeth to the Present Time. By the Rev. G. G. ¥, late 
Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln Gail , Uxford, which has ag widely commended as 
may 


the “best” History of the Chure' of England ever issued, is now 
be obtai of all Book s, and at every Library throughout the country. 
Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland. Feap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
The Life and i Correspondence of Lord Bacon: a Reply to 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon's “ Personal History of Bacon.” 8vo, 148, 
By the Rev. 


An Answer to the “ and Reviews.” 
Wise Saws and Modern Instances. By the Rev. J. Woop 


Canon WOODGATE. 8vo, 5s. 


WARTER, 5s. 

The New Speaker: with an Essay on Elocution. Post 8vo, 
10s, 6d. 

Church Rate. What Ought Parliament to Do? By the - 
Venerable Archdeacon DENISON. 8vo, 18, 

Court Life of Naples in Our Own Times. Two Vols. Post 


8vo, 21s, 
The Literary Women of England. 8vo, 18s. 
Cyrus. By Lady Junta Locxwoop. 5s. 6d. 
The ) Life of Dr. Wolf: New and Cheap Edition, revised 
and enlarged, with full-length Portrait. 8vo, 12s, 


The Circumnavigation of the Globe by the Austrian Frigate 
Novara.” English Edition, Containing an Unpublished Letter from Baron + 4 
bold, With Wood E Dedicated, by special permission, 
Roderick Murchison, Three Vols. 8vo, Vol. L., 30s. 
THE NEW NOVELS. 


Ashcombe Churchyard. Three Vols. Post 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

Great Catches ; or, Grand Matches. Two Vols. Post 8vo, 21s, 

The Lady of the Manor of Topcroft. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Joseph in the Snow and the Clockmaker. By Lady WALLACE. 
Three Yols., 318. 64. 

My Daughter Marjorie. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. (This day. 

My Eldest Brother. By the Author of “Our Farm of Four 
Acres,” “From Hay Time to Hopping.” Two Vols. Post 8vo, 21s. 

Vanity Church: a Novel. Two Vols. Post 8vo, 21s. 

Crow's Nest Farm: a Novel. By the Author of “ Effie 


Vernon.” Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
The Old Manor's Heir. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Wheat and Tares. Originally published in Fraser's Magazine. 
Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
THE THIRD EDITION IS NOW READY, AND MAY BE HAD EVERYWHERE, 


Crispin Ken and the Destitute Clergy. 


The opponents tps new story of clerical life, ** Crispin Ken,” have not hesitated 
to imp pure to the au! ration of the state of destitution in which one of t 
charecters in the be book in cle ergyman) is represented. The ahsolute truthfulness 
the sketch, which was taken, with all the terrible hed fi 


rom 
life, is this week vindicated beyond cavil by the frightful sufferings of a clergyman 
that have just t been hoe t under public notice 


Son, -Law. Feap. 8vo, 
FFIN, BOHN, and Co., Stationers’-hall-court, London, 
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The Saturday Review. 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXX. 


Will be published NEXT WEEK. 


CONTENTS: 
I, SHELLEY’S LIFE AND CHARACTER. 
II. LIFE, ENTERPRISE, AND PERIL IN COAL MINES. 
IIL. THE IMMUTABILITY OF THE LAWS OF NATURE, 
IV, NEWTON AS A SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERER. 
V. GROWTH OF ENGLISH POETRY. 
VI. PLUTARCH. 
VII, EDUCATION—THE POOREST CLASSES. 
VIII. THE LATE M, DE TOCQUEVILLE, 
IX. ADJUSTMENT OF THE CHURCH-RATE QUESTION, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


This day is published, in Three Vols., Post 8vo, price 31s. 6d, 


THE SILVER CORD. 


By SHIRLEY BROOKS, 
Author of “The Gordian Knot,” “ Aspen Court,” &c. 
“A very curious and powerful story,”—Atheneum, 
wealth of materials in is quite ee om the ale ehapter has 


“There is 
its own striking situation allotted to it, and we are constant. rt watching 
for something even more startling thant all that has gone before.” y Review, 


London: Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E.C. 
COMPLETION 
THE ENGLISH CYCLOPAIDIA. 


Conducted by CHARLES KNIGHT. 
The Cycropzxpia is published in Four Divisions, each 
Division being complete in itself, and sold as a separate work. 


THE CYCLOPEDIA OF GEOGRAPHY. 
THE CYCLOPEDIA OF BIOGRAPHY. 
THE CYCLOPEDIA OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
THE CYCLOPEDIA OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Each Division of the English Cyclopedia is sold as a Separate Work. 


2s. d. 
GEOGRAPHY, 4 Vols, 2 2 0; or, 2 Vols., half morocco, 210 0 
BIOGRAPHY, 6 Vols,3 0 0 3 Vols, ps 312 0 
NATURAL HISTORY, 4 Vols, 2 2 0 2 Vols., - 210 0 
ARTS AND SCIENCES, 8 Vols., 416 0 4 Vols., Po 512 0 


*,* For full details, see Prospectus, which may he had from the Publishers, 
¥ or through any Bookseller, 


From the SATURDAY REVIEW, September 28th, 1861, 

“Upon the whole, then, we are able to speak very favourably of this new Cycloprdia, 

} great recommendation is not its comparative cheapness (though the cust only avera 
at haifag a volume), but its originality, and general trustworthi- 
oe We may express a hope that ita enterprising publisher will have noreason toregret 
his considera (4 venture, | A we think, to have to conan of want of 
any one of his four great Divisions may he 
purcha' separately as a sf, complete in| itself. Few may be able to afford the whole 
ere are many who will be giad to procure, for example, a Biographical Die- 
tionary, while others will require, for their peculiar tastes or studies, the Geographical 

Cyclopedia, or those of the Arts and Sciences, or of Natural History 


From the SPECTATOR, September 28th, 

“* The English Cyclopedia’ is a work that may safely he consulted by the most advanced 
stndents, and is likely to hold its own as the most complete work of reference in the lan- 
guage, until some great revolution in Science has taught us how blindly our wisest philo- 
sophers are still groping in the dark.” 


He is not likes 
at 


_BBADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, EC. 


SAUNDER’S, OTLEY, AND CO.’S 
SHILLING POCKET OVERLAND GUIDE 
TO INDIA, AUSTRALIA, &. 


Containing Map, Blank Pages for a Diary, &c. 


This little work in a small portable form (intended for the pocket), contains the 
fullest information for the Overland Traveller. A Map, marking the Overland Route, 
and a Diary for Memoranda, will be found both convenient and useful. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO., 66, BROOK STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, 


Now readj, at all the Libraries, Two Vols., 21s, 


THE OLD ROMAN WELL. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO., 66, BROOK STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
LORD BACON, 


A REPLY TO MR. HEPWORTH DIXON’S 
“PERSONAL HISTORY OF BACON.” 
8vo, 15s. 


orth Dixon’  slately- issued ‘ Personal History of Bacon.’ Not ouly 
ed 


light; and although pronounced the book in the re: ular quarters and the 
scaped damning by a conventional Indulgence. This month an 
pee the ines ied the ities of! the Life and of Lord Bacon,’ 
Pp 
sun neeal: ° he notice of the 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO., 66, BROOK STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 


THE VICTORIES OF. 


A NEW POEM, BY COVENTRY PATMORE, 
Author of “The Angel in the House,” 


WILL APPEAR SERIALLY 
IN THE OCTOBER, NOVEMBER, AND DECEMBER NUMBERs 


oF 


MACHILLAN'S MAGAZINE. 


MACMILLAN AND CO,, CAMBRIDGE AND LONDON, 


On October the 16th will be published, in Three Vols, Crown 8vo, cloth, price 31s, 6d, 
TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. 
Reprinted from ‘‘ Macmillan’s Magazine.” 

By the AUTHOR of ‘** TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL-DAYS.” — 


LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE: MACMILLAN AND CO, 


CHARLES READE’S NEW NOVEL. 


Just out, in Four Vols., price £1 11s. 6d, 
THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH: 
A FACT ROMANCE, 
By the Avutuor of “ It's NEVER Too Late To MEnp.” 


TRUBNER AND CO., 60, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR OCTOBER. 


M. GUIZOT.—The CHURCH and the CHRISTIAN 
WORLD in 1861, By M.Guizor. Crown 8vo, 5s, (Just ready, 


« 


THE AMERICAN UNION.—An Enquiry into its Real 
Effects in the bye pny | of the People of the United states, and into the Cause 
of Disruption; with an Examination of Secession as a Constitutional Right. By 
JamMEs SPENCE, [Just ready, 


J. HENEAGE JESSE.—MEMOIRS of RICHARD III. 
and his CONTEMPORARIES, By J. H. Jgssz, Author of “The Court of 
England under the Stuarts,” &c, 8vo, with Portrait and Plan, &c., 15s. 

[Now ready, 

NEW WORK ON JAPAN, 


CONSUL C. P. HODGSON.—A RESIDENCE AT 
NAGASAKI AND HAKODATI IN 1859-60, With an Account of Japan, By 
C. P. Hopeson, H.M.’s Consul at those Ports. With Letters on Japan, by His 
Wire. Crown 8yo, with numerous I]lustrations, [Just ready, 


With Four Plans 5s. 
LORD DUNDONALD’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 


A Lisrary Epition, in Two Vols., 23s, (Now ready. 
“Ought to be a prize book in every military and naval school.”—London 


eview, 


THE COOK’S GUIDE. By Cyartes 
Late Chief Cook to Her Majesty the Queen. One Vol. with Illustrations. 
{Now ready. 
“ Francatelli’s ‘Cook’s Guide’ is an admirable manual for every household 
where pleasure, health, and economy are consulted. The whole book has the 
merit of being exceedingly plain, of containing sufficient cross references 
satisfy a Panizzi, and of being so serviceably arranged in all parts that we 
miss any of the consolations intended for your physical infirmities,” 
e Limes, 


EAST LYNNE. By Mrs. Henry Woop. Three Vols. 
[Now ready. 
“A novel full of incidents, exciting in every page, and so admirably written, 
that one hardly knows how to go to bed without reaving to the very last page.”— 


ibserver, 
““* East Lynne’ is a remarkably well worked-out tale. The authoress cam 


sketch odd or strong characters well,”—Spectator, 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY, 


This day is published, price £1 11s. 6d, 


‘THE BOOK OF FARM BUILDINGS: their Arrangement 


Construction, By HENRY F.R.S.E., Author of the “ 
Farm,” &c.; BERT SCOTT BURN, Engineer, In Large 8vo, pp. 562. fiamoeead « 
28 Bogravings 0 = Copper and 1017 Engray ings on Wood, Half-bound, ~ 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 


THE BOOK OF THE FARM. By Henry STEPHENS, 


F.R.8.E, Two Vols. Royal 8vo, with Engravings. Price £3, half-bound. 


THE BOOK of FARM [ IMPLEMENTS and MACHINES: 


By JamMEs SLIGHT and URN. Huwry F.R.8,B. 
8vo, with 875 Engravings. Price 2s., half-bound, 


THE BOOK OF THE GARDEN. By CHARLES M‘IntosH. 


Two Vols. Royal 8vo, with 1055 Engravings., Price £47s. 6d., half-boun 


THE FORESTER. By Jamrs Brown, ied Manager to to 
the Ear! of Seaficld. Third Edition. Royal 8vo, with Engravings. Price £1 10s., 


FARM ACCOUNTS:—A PRACTICAL | SYSTEM OF 
constructed in accordance with the System. othe 


WILLIAM BLACK Woon and Sows, Edinburgh and London. 
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PUBLISHED BY WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. 


WORKS IN PREPARATION. 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR AYTOUN. 
NORMAN SINCLAIR. By W. Epmonpstoune Aytoun, 


.C.L., Author of “Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers,” “Bothwell: a Poem,” &c, &c, 
published in Blackwood's Magazine. In Three Vols. Post 8vo. 


It. 
LIVES OF LORD CASTLEREAGH AND SIR 


LES STEWART, Second and Third Marquesses of Londonderry, By Sir 
ALISON, Bart,, D.C.L. From the Original Papers of the Family and 
other sources, In Three Vois. 8vo, 


iit. 
THE CHRISTIAN LIFE, IN ITS _ ORIGIN, 


PROGRESS, AND FUTURE. By the Rev. E. B, Ramsay, M.A., LL.D., F.RS.E., 
Dean of the Diocese of Edinburgh. 


Iv. 
THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. Translated into English 


NOTES ON ITALIAN INDUSTRY. By A LevanNtTINE 


COMMISSIONER FOR 1862, 


vi. 
HISTORY OF THE GREEK REVOLUTION. By 
GzorGE Frintay, LL.D., Athens, Author of the “ History of Greece under Foreign 
Domination.” In Two Vols, 8vo, 
A NEW EDITION. 


LECTURES ON METAPHYSICS. By Sir Witt 
Metaphysics in the University of Edin- 
A NEW EDITION. 


THE BOOK OF BALLADS. Edited by Bon Gauttter. 
With I!ustrations by Richard Doyle, Leech, and Alfred Crowquill, A New Edition, 
being the Seventh, 


1x. 
AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


TOM CRINGLE'S LOG. In Crown 8vo. (Nearly Ready. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


THE MONKS OF THE WEST, from St. Benedict to St. 
pereeré, Dv the Count DE MONTALEMBERT. Two Vols. 8vo, price 21s, Authorized 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF DR. ALEX. CARLYLE, 


Minister of Inveresk. Containing Memorials of the Men and Events of his Time, 
With a Portrait. Third Edition, 8vo, price I4s, 


THE NEW “EXAMEN;” or, An Inquiry into the 


Rs rtain Passages in “ Macaulay’s History of England” concerning the 
Massacre of Glencoe—the Highlands of Scotiand— 
Viscount Dundee—William Penn. By JOHN PaGEt, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. In 
Crewn 8vo, price 63, 


THE PUNJAB AND DELHI IN 1857: being a 


f ve of the Measures by which the Punjab was saved and Delhi recovered 
pany A Indian Mutiny. By the Rev. Cavk-BROWNE, Chaplain of the Punjab 
Moveable Column. With Plans of the Chief Stations and of the different Engage- 
ments, and Portraits of Sir J. Lawrence, Bart., Sir H. Edwardes, Sir R. Montgomery, 
and Brigadier-General J. Nicholson. Two Vols. Post 8vo, price 21s, 


Mr. Consul Petherick’s Sixteen Years’ Travel in Africa, 
EGYPT, THE SOUDAN, AND CENTRAL AFRICA. 


tions from Khartoum on the White Nile to the Regions of the Equator. 
F.R.G.S., Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul for the Soudan, In 
8vo, with a Map, price ls, 


HANDBOOK of GEOLOGICAL TERMS and 
By Davip Page, F.G.S., Author of “ Text-Books of Geology.” In Crown 


THE PAST AND PRESENT LIFE OF THE GLOBE ; 


tch in Outline of the World’s Life-System. By Davip Pa F.G.S. 
Author Text-Books of Geology,” In Crown 8vo, price 6s, With Fifty 
Illustrations, Drawn and Engraved expressly for this Work. 


COMPLETE LIBRARY EDITION. 


THE NOVELS OF SIR E BULWER LYTTON, 
fa convenient and handsome form, prin na 
aang Seem Monthly, price 5s, Twenty-one Vols. are published. 

THE WORKS OF GEORGE ELIOT. 
ADAM BEDE, Two Vols, Feap., 12s. 
THE MILL ON THE SLOSS. Two Vols. Feap., 12s. 
SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. Two Vols, Feap., 128, 
SILAS MARNER. Post 8vo, 12s. 


TALES FROM “BLACKWOOD.” Complete in Twelve 


Vols. The Volumes are sold separately, price 1s, 6d.; or in Thirty-six Parts, price 
6d. each, 
A NEW LIBRARY EDITION. 


ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE, from the 
ne t of the French Revolution in 1789 to the Battle of Waterloo, Tenth 
ation. Fourteen Vola. Demy svo, with Portraits and a Copious Index, price £10 10s, 
In this Edition, which has been revised and corrected with the utmost diligence, 
care has been taken to interweave with the original text the new facts which have 
been bronght to light since the last edition was published. It is believed that the 
Work will be found in all res ase hrongnt =p to the latest authentic information 
ad on the e 1 of which it treats, 
er the Crown Octave Edition of the above History may be had in Twenty 
Vols., price £6. Also, a People’s Edition in Twelve Vols., double columns, price 
£2 8s. in cloth, and Lndex Vol. price 3s, 


THE EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN CENTURIES. By 
the Rev. James WuiTE. Third Edition, witk Analytical Table of Contents, and a 
Copious Index. Post 8vo, price 78. 6d. 

By the same Author, 
HISTORY OF FRANCE, from the Earliest Period to 


the Year 1848, Second Edition, Post 8vo, price 0s. 


SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON’S LECTURES ON 


METAPHYSICS AND LOGIC. Edited by Professors MANSEL and VEITCH. Com- 
plete in Four Vols., price £2 8s, 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS—continued. 
ENGLISH PURITANISM AND ITS LEADERS: 


¢. in Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 

LEADERS OF THE REFORMATION: LUTHER— 
CALVIN—LATIMER—KNOX. By JoHN TuLLocH, D.D, A New and Enlarged 
Edition. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 6d, 

LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, AND 


OTHER POEMS. By W. Epmompstounk Aytovy, D.C.L., P of Rhetorie 
and Belles-Lettres in the University of Edinburgh. Twelfth Eaition. Peap. 8vo, 
price 7s, 6d. 


THE BALLADS OF SCOTLAND. Edited by Professor 


AyYTOUN. Second Edition, In Two Vols. Feap. 8vo, price 12s. 


POEMS AND BALLADS OF GOETHE. Translated 
Aytouy, D.C.L., and THEODORE MaRTIN. Second Edition, 
THE COURSE of TIME: a Poem, By Rosert Pottox, 
A.M, A New and Cheaper Edition, With a Memoir ofthe Author, Price 5s. 
THE PHYSIOLOGY OF COMMON LIFE. 
GrorGE Henry Lewes. Illustrated with numerous Engravings, Two Vols,, 12s. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF COMMON LIFE. By Professor 


JOHNSTON. A New Edition, edited by G. H. Lzwzs. Illustrated with numerous 
Engravings. In Two Vols. Foolscap, price ls. 6d. 


NEW GENERAL ATLAS. 
DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY, 


In Imperial Folio, half-bound in russia or morocco, price £5 15s. 6d. 
THE 


ROYAL ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY: 
In a Series of entirely Original and Authentic Maps. 


ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S. 


Geographer to the Queen for Scotland; Author of the “Physical Atlas,” the 
“Dictionary of Geography,” 


Beautifully Engraved and Coloured by W. & A. K. Jonnston. 


WITH A COMPLETE INDEX TO EACH MAP, 
Containing References to nearly 150,000 Places in this Atlas. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 


ATHEN ZUM, August 1 1861.—“‘ Under the name of ‘The Royal Atlas of Modern Geo- 
phy,’ Messrs. Blackw and Sons have published a book of maps, which for care of 
Wing and beauty of execution, appears to leave nothing more to hope for or desire, 

Science and art have done their best upon this magnificent book. Mr. A. Keith Johns 
answers for the engraving and printing: to those who love clear forms and delicate bo! 
type we need say no more, that maps should be, these maps are: honest, accurate, 
intelligible guides to narrative or description. A very good feature is the Index of Names 
attached to each plate, with the easy mechanical arrangement of lines by which any par- 
ticular name that may be sought is at once found on the map. Of the many noble atlases 
prepa ry r. Johnst an blished by Messrs. Blackwood and Sons, this * Royal 
tlas’ will be the most useful to the public, and will deserve to be the most popular.” 
MORNING HERALD.—“ There is scarce any science which has of late made such progress 
as that of chartography. But the culmination of all attempts to depict the face of the 
world appears in the ‘ Royal Atlas,’ than which it is impossible to conceive anything more 
pertecs. The only wi © test the value of maps is to select those spots which one 
horoughly knows, and from them to judge of the remainder, Never did an atlas stand 
this searching examination so well as the folio work just published by the Messrs. Biack- 
wood, and bearing on its title the honoured name of Keith Johnston. We have careiu 
gone over the coast-lines and the interior delineation of several portions of Europe, a: 
of North and South America, with which we happen to be familiar, and, so far as we have 
examined, there is not merely not an error, but the absolute perfection of accuracy... .. 
‘he most paguiteens pecaraphtenl work that has ever issued from the press. Consider- 
ing the labour expend on it, and the style in which it is got up, its cheapness is not its 
marvel. 

GUARDIAN.—“ This is, heyond question, the most splendid and luxurious, as well as the 

most useful and complete, of all existing atlases, To a habitual consulter of mape rreatet 
n 


every reader of history and every man of science ought to be) there can hardly be a grea’ 
luxury than these beautiful sheets, which it is a i easure for the eye to travel over, a 
upon which a vast quantity of the finest and most delicate work represents a more than 
grr sponding mass of various information. In one large but not cumbrous folio volume 

r. Keith Johnston has given us as perfect an atlas as can well be desired, embracing the 
results of all the most recent discoveries in every part of the world, as well as most of the 
territorial changes that have lately occurred in Europe..... A close examination of 
several different parts of Europe which ure very familiar to us, satisfies us of the remark: 
able accuracy with which the work is done; it is very rarely that we miss even a new 
road, where, according to the scale of the map, a road shoud have been given. 

EXAMINER.—“ There has not, we believe, been produced for general public use a body of 
maps equal in beauty and completeness to the ‘Koyal Atias’ just issued by Mr, A, K. 
Johnston. ...... in Spanty and clearness of engraving it has never been surpassed, and 
the fulness of information in such maps as the five representing the United Kingdom 
(England and Scotiand each being enlarged so as to fill two maps, upon which the name of 
every hamlet has been entered), or the two representing Lndia, is marvellous,” 

EcoONOMIST.—“ All who are acquainted with the admirable maps of Physical Geography 
issued by Mr. Keith Johnston some years ago will be prepared to expect much from this 
new Atlas of General Modern Geography. 1t is a magnificent volume, to whose prepara- 
tion and production the author has devoted nearly five years of constant labour, while it 
embodies the results of his systematic study of practical geography for more than a quarter 
ofacentury...... In comparing this beautiful and valuable atias with previous collec- 
tions, every one must he struck, not only by the immense advances in geographical know- 
ledge, but by the greatly-increased power of representing that knowledge to the eye in the 
course of the last thirty years,” 

Saturpay RevIEW.—“ The completion of Mr, Keith Johnston's ‘ Royal Atlas of M: 
Gevugraphy’ claims a special notice at our hands, While Mr. Johaston’s maps are certain 
unsurpassed by any for legibility and uniformity of drawing, as well as for accuracy an 

udicious selection, this eminent geographer’s Atlas has a distinguishing merit in the fact 
hat each map is accompanied by # special index of remarkable fulness. The labour and 
trouble of reference are in this way reduced toa minimum..... e number of pi 
enumerated in the separate indices is enormous. We believe, indeed, that every name 
which appears in the maps is registered in the tables; and as each place is indicated by 
two letters, which refer to the squares formed by the parallels of latitude and longitude, 
the method of using the index is extremely easy and convenient, Accompani yt 
pore index which is promised, this Atlas will be undoubtedly the best of its sort that 
as yet been published. .... We know no series of maps which we can more warmiy 
recommend, The accuracy, wherever we have attempted to put it to the test, is reaily 
astonishing.” 

ScoTsMAN.—“To go over the maps seriatim, noticing additions and improvements, 
would be tedious and somewhat unprofitable, An almost daily reference to, and compa- 
rison of it with others, since the publication of the first part some two years until 
now, enables us to say, without the slightest hesitation, that this is by far the most 
complete and authentic atias that has yet been issued. In the whole of that time we 
failed to detect more than two or three errors, and these were so very trifling that we 
have forgotten what they were.” 

PETERMANN’S MITTHEILUNGEN OBER WICHTIGE NEUE ERFORSCHUNGEN AUP D. 
GESAMMTGEBIETE D. GEOGRAPHIR.—“ This, the best of modern Eugiish 
carefuily elaborated, extremely neatly executed, and the separate maps are in a most 
su le manner furnished with an index for speedily finding all the names they contain.” 

BULLETIN DE LA SOCIETE DE GEOGRAPHIE.—“ Mais entre les grande atlas, je dois 
vous signaler de Perens VAtlas Royal de Géographie 5 par le savant 


auteur de |’Atlas Physique, M. Alexandre Keith Johnston, Ex une personne 
qui s’est tenue au c tdes aé tes dont s’est en! ie la conn ce du globe, 
et des changements dans Ja circonscription des états.” 


45, GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH; 87, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE for October, 2s. 6d. 


UTILITARIANISM. By JouN Stuart Part I. 
BARREN HONOUR: a fee of “Guy LIVINGSTONE,” “SworD 


AND Gown,” &c. apte 


CONCERNING. pporis OF "WHOM MORE MIGHT HAVE BEEN MADE, 


WORKING IN GOLD. 


A HISTORICAL SURVEY OF THE 
ASTRONOMY of the ANCIENTS. 


Sir G@ E WALL LEWIS, Bart., M.P. 
By EORGE CORNE the P. 


Second Edition, Demy 8vo, 9s. 
CONSIDERATIUNS on REPRESEN- 
TATIVE GOVERNMENT. 

By JOHN STUART MILL. 


HISTORY OF NORMANDY AND 
OF ENGLAND. 


By Sir FRANCIS PALGRAVE, 
Deputy-Keeper of the Records. 
Vols. and II, 21s, each. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
From the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of 
Elizabeth. 

By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, 

The Second Edition. 

Vols. I. to IV., completing ~ Reign of Henry the Eighth. 


The Fifth and Sixth V: the Reigns of 
Edward the Sixth and Mary. 


THE PILGRIM: 
A Dialogue on the Life and Actions of King 
Henry the Eighth. 
By WILLIAM THOMAS, 
Clerk of the Council to Edward VI. 
Edited, with Notes, from the Archives at Paris and 
Brussels, 
By J. A. FROUDE. 
Uniform with the Editor’s 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 6s, 6d. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND DURING 
the REIGN of GEORGE the THIRD. 


By WILLIAM MASSEY, M.P. 
Volumes L,, IL., III., 128, each. 


THE SPANISH CONQUEST IN 
AMERICA, 
And its [at to the History of sg and to 
vernment of Colonies. 
By ARTHUR HELPS, 


Complete in Four Volumes, 
Vols. I., I1., 288.; Vol. 16s.; Vol. IV., 16s. 


HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN 
ENGLAND. 


By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 
The First Volume. Second Edition, 21s. 


Second Vol containing the Savane 
ZATION in SPAIN and SCOTLAN D. 


REVOLUTIONS IN ENGLISH 
HISTORY. 
By ROBERT VAUGHAN, DD. 
The First Volume, 
REVOLUTIONS OF RACE, 
The Second Volume, 
REVOLUTIONS IN RELIGION. 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY 
OF PHILOSOPHY. 


By GEORGE HENRY LEWES, 
Library Edition, 8vo, 16s, 


HISTORY OF THE INDUCTIVE 
SCIENCES. 
By WILLIAM WHEWELL, D.D., F.R.S, 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. - 
Third Edition, Three Vols., 24s, 

THE INSTITUTES OF JUSTINIAN. 
With English Introduction, Translations, and Notes, 
By THOMAS C. SANDARS, M.A. 
8vo, 158. 


lis. 


LONDON: PARKER, SON, AND BOURN, WEST STRAND. 


CONTAINS: 


THE SU NDAY QUESTION. 


THE YOUNG STEPMOTHER; 
Or, a Chronicle of Mistakes. 
By the AUTHOR of “THE HEIR OF ee 


CHRISTIAN NAMES: 
Their History and Derivation. 
By the AUTHOR of “THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE.” 
(Preparing for publication. 
MARTHA BROWN, the HEIRESS. 
A Tale. 
By the AUTHOR of “ DOROTHY.” 
5s. 


MY HEART’S in the HIGHLANDS. 


By the AUTHOR of “THE NUT-BROWN MAIDS,” 
10s. 6d, 


GRYLL GRANGE. 
By the AUTHOR of “ HEADLONG HALL.” 
Reprinted from Fraser's Magazine. 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


‘ BABY BIANCA; 


Or, the Venetians. 


By Mrs, VALENTINE, 
Feap. 8vo, 4s, 6d, 


SECOND SERIES, COMPLETING THE WORK, 
Small 8vo, 9s, 


The RECREATIONS of a COUNTRY 
PARSON. 


Essays Consolatory, sthetical, Moral, 
Social, and Domestic. 


A Selection from the Contributions of A. K. H. B. to 
Fraser's Magazine, 
The First Series, Second Edition, 9s. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY SERMONS. 


By the Rev. — KINGSLEY, 
Rector of Eversley, C rdinary to the 


us Professor History in the 
of bridge. (In the Press. 


The Second Volume of 
THE GREEK TESTAMENT, 
Containing the Epistles and Revelations, 
With Notes, Grammatical and Exegetical. 
By WILLIAM WEBSTER, M.A.; 
And WILLIAM FRANCIS WILKINSON, M.A. 
Of King’s College, ae of Queen’s College, 


Vicar of St. Werburgh, Derby ; late Theological Tutor 
in Cheltenham’ College. 


COMMENTARY on the EPISTLES to 
the SEVEN CHURCHES in ASIA. 


By RICHARD OuuNEY IX TRENCH, D.D. 
Dean of Westminster, 


8vo, 8s. 6d, 


HISTORICAL LECTURES 
ON THE LIFE OF OUR LORD 
JESUS CHRIST. 
Being the Hulsean Lectures for the Year 1859. 
By C, J, ELLICOTT, B.D. 
Dean of Exeter, and Prof, of Divinity, King’s Coll., London, 
8vo, Second and Cheaper Edition, 10s, 6d. 


A CRITICAL AND GRAMMATICAL 
COMMENTARY 
ON ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES. 


By CHARLES J. ELLICOTT, B.D. 
Dean of Exeter, and Prof. of Divinity, King’s Coll., London. 


I. GAL Second enlarged, 
Il, EPHESIA Second Edit enlarged, 8s. 
ILL. PASTORA LEPISTLES. and 10s. 6a. 
IV. PHILIPPIANS, COLOSSIANS, AND PHILEMON. 
dition, ‘td. 
8. 


Secon 
v. THESSALON IANS, 
THE BEATITUDES. 
ABASEMENT BEFORE GOD. | GENTLENESS. 
For SIN. PURITY OF HEA 
MEEKNESS OF SPIRIT. THE PRACEMAKER, 
DESIRE FOR HOLINESS. | SUFFERINGS FOR CHRIST, 


JOHN 8. B. MONSELL, LL.D. 


“In Feap. 3s. 6d. 


SOME POETS OF THE YEAR. 


GooD NOTHING» OR, ALL HILL, 
INTERPRETER,” 


the Author of “ Diaby GRAND,” 
Chapters XXXVIII.—XLL 


SOMETHING ABOUT MODERN ABABIC. 
AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY. 


ON THE STUDY OF CHARACTER, No 
Including an Estimate of Phrenology. — 
By ALEXANDER BAIN, 
Professor of Logic in Aberdeen. 
Un the Press, 

By the same Author, L 

THE SENSES AND THE INTELLECT. lis, 
THE EMOTIONS AND THE WILL, lis, ' 


In Demy 8vo, price £1 1s., the Second Volume of 


A SYSTEM OF SURGERY, 
Theoretical and Practical. 


In Treatises by Various Authors, 
Arranged and Edited by T. HOLMES, M.A. Cantab,, 
Assistant-Surgeon to St. George’ Hospital, 
Contents. 
LOCAL INJURIES—DISEASES OF THE EYE, 
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